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* 25 to 30 Miles per Gallon of Gasoline! 

* More Seating Capacity than any lowest-price car 
* Flashing Pickup of New “Flying Scot” Engine! 

* A Coil Spring Ride on All Four Wheels! 

* New “Unitized” Steel Body—Stronger, Quieter! 


* Improved Weather Eye Conditioned Air System 
... and Convertible Bed! 


* Overall Economy Saves You $70 to $100 a Year 


7 OU can’t believe it till you 
see the meter tick it off be- 
fore your eyes. You're getting 
25 to 30 miles on a gallon of 
gasoline. ..in this big new Nash! 


No—it’s no longer a motor- 
ing miracle—but economy thousands 
of good drivers are discovering — in this 
newest car of the lowest-price field. 

Tap that throttle—and see how you 
can streak from 15 to 50 MPH in 12 sec- 
onds, high gear, with Nash’s new “Flying 
Scot” engine. 

Find a road that’s really rough—then 
feel the way you glide over bumps. Nash 


4 


\ in the lowest-price field 
a) with costly coil springs 
on all four wheels. 


Smooth as a Swan 


is the first and only car 


Cross America in 6 
Stops for Gas! 


Turn down a corkscrew lane 
and feel how you hug the curves, 
feel how effortless steering has 
suddenly become! Nash is the 
first car with this new Two- 
way Roller Steering. 

Look at the seat—almost five feet 
wide. (No other car near this price is so 
roomy!) Hear how quiet the car is. 

Nash is the only low-price car with 
this new kind of “unitized” body and 
frame of welded steel . . . rattle-proof, 
vibrationless — roomier and safer than 
old-style bodies. 

Outside it’s December—but in- 
side the air you breathe is May— 
magically warmed and condi- 
tioned by that new, improved 
Weather Eye System. 
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There’s just no comparison 
with any low-price car you 
know! And it offers all of 
Nash’s finer features... 
A Fourth Speed Forward 
with Automatic Overtake. 


; , 20 cubic feet of 
A Convertible Bed. 


Luggage Room 
With Nash prices starting in the low- 
est-price field, with yearly savings of $70 
to $100—common sense says “Buy it!” 
But first, for the thrill of an exciting ex- 
perience—drive it today! 


Nash offers Bigger Values to 
92% of All Car Buyers— 
Prices Now $70to'159 Under Last Year 


The Nash Ambassador “600”. America’s new 
low-priced car. 6-cylinder Manifold-Sealed En- 


gine. 195 inches over all. Six models. 


The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Six — 
105 HP... 6-cylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in- 


Head Engine. 202 inches over all. Six models. 


The Aeropowered Nash Ambassador Eight— 
115 HP... 8-eylinder Twin Ignition Valve-in- 


Head Engine. 202 inches over all. Five models. 


GoNASH 


AND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE ! 
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starting in business 





A lot of businesses will start 
in’41....Some will make good; 
others won’t. . . . Some busi- 
ness founders of ’41 will make 


money; others will lose it. 


No matter the year, no matter the 
field, if you start in business you 
need three things 

—a stout heart 

—an honest mind 

—the ability to add and subtract 
for the race is still to the strong, 


honesty is still the best policy, and 


two and two still make four. 

When you go into business you 
can build quality, or you can 
cut it. 

The quality article has a self-re- 
specting, honest, independent look. 
The other looks shamefaced. The one 
has an honest ring. The other is tinny 
and false. The one is what it is and 
looks what it is; the other tries to 
look what it isn’t. 

This country knows quality, loves 
it and wants it. It is as old as the 


caveman’s maul, but will never wear 


out its welcome. 

You can hang out your shingle as 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, manufac- 
turer, or salesman. You can work for 
yourself or produce something for 
another man. You can work alone, 
as a partner, or a corporation; in a 
big building or a one-room office 

—but it all adds up to this: 

Serving someone with something 
the way you would have him serve 
you. 

That’s the way to start in business 


—and to stay in it. 





Mimeograph stencil duplication is the most widely used 


method of office duplication. 





Its most common uses are for bulletins, 
reports, letters, price lists, forms—prac- 
tically anything you want copied on 
paper. 

It was introduced more than 50 
years ago and is today one of the ac- 
cepted necessities of modern business, 
perhaps as basic as the typewriter or 
the telephone. 

The machine itself is beautifully 
made, with little to get out of order. 
With common care it will perform i its 
functions for years without repair. 
There are four models for every type 
business, school, or institution. Elec- 
trically-driven or hand-operated mod- 
els; self-feeding mechanism or manual. 
Output: 50 to 160 copies per minute. 

Mimeograph brand stencil sheets 
and inks are made by painstaking, ex- 
clusive processes. No satisfactory sub- 


stitutes have ever been found for them. 
They produce clean cut, permanent im- 
pressions with a standard of visibility 
equal to the high visibility require- 
ment’of modern schools. 

Any intelligent boy or bright typ- 
ést can quickly master it and produce 
excellent results. Our customer aid de- 
partment provides free, expert training. 

We have a ‘‘gold mine’’ of in- 
formation as to how the Mimeograph 
duplicator and supplies can be used 
to increase efficiency and save money 
in all types of businesses, schools 
and institutions. Will you let us 
make this information available to 
you ona no-cost, no-obligation basis? 
Just phone the Mimeograph distrib- 
utor in your city. 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 
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COPYRIGHT 1940, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark OTs B. 


aph_ duplicator 


tered in the U. S. Patent Office 














Design for 
PERFORMANCE 


New DEPARTURE ball bearings 
are designed .for dependable, eco- 
nomical performance by experienced 
bearing engineers —to help manu- 


facturers save time and reduce costs. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Viorting Killa Lite a Ball _ m=) 


Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division UNITED Authorized automotive and industrial replace- 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” sorors Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 


NEWSWEEK 
SIDESHOW 


Absent-Minded— 


Liberty, Mo.: Determined to get rid 
of the cold drafts which had his entire 
household complaining, Prof. Chester J, 
Prince of William Jewell College betook 
himself aloft to his attic, carrying boards, 
a saw, a hammer, and nails. There fol- 
lowed much busy pounding and thumping, 
then silence. Finally, to the family below, 
came faint muffled shouts for help: the 
professor, intent upon his carpentering, 


had boarded himself in. 


Love and the Draft— 


Columbus, Ohio: Attached to the 
automobile of Joseph Leister and his wife 
—newly wed—was this sign: “Uncle Sam 
loses another good man. Just married.” 


Hartford, Conn.: A beribboned bridal 
car carried the following sign away from 
the church: “This is real love, not con- 
scription.” 


Insult to Injury— 


Boston, Mass.: About a month ago 
Albert Terkelson’s car was stolen, and 
police had been unable to locate it. Then, 
Terkelson received two parking tickets in 
the mail. Bursting into the police station 
he said: “It’s bad enough to lose my car, 
but to be expected to pay a fine for the 
overtime parking of the thief is too much.” 


Buck Fever— 


Newport News, Va.: Three hours 
after the hunting season opened Harry 
Savage got the first deer—but at a price. 
He ran the animal down with his auto- 
mobile and the repair bill set him back 
about $175. 


Chicago, IIl.: Having bagged a splen- 
did buck near Kenton, Mich., John J. 
Kern ‘was driving peacefully homeward 
when he noticed suddenly that his small 
side windows were splintered. Then Kern 
realized that he had lashed the deer on 
top of the car and that another hunter, 
seeing the buck’s antlers speeding along, 
had taken a long-distance shot—just miss- 
ing him by about 4 inches. 


Rule of Thumb— 


Atlanta, Ga.: A woman telephoned 
The Atlanta Constitution last week and 
asked: “How wide are your columns, 
please?” The composing room—to whom 
she was switched—gave her the answer, 
approximately 2 inches wide. “Thank you 
so much,” the inquiring voice answered. 
“T have a recipe here which calls for a 
pan so many inches in diameter and there 
isn’t a foot rule in my house. I have a 
copy of your paper and can figure it out 
from that—and bake a cake.” 
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MR. FRAZAR B. WILDE, Presi- 
dent, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Company, Hartford: 
“Commercial airline passengers 
are good life insurance risks. Con- 
necticut General was a pioneer in 
granting them full coverage at 
standard rates. We place no restric- 
tions upon air travelers using the 
scheduled airlines of the nation.” 
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MR. JAMES A. FULTON, Presi- 
dent, Home Life Insurance Company, 
New York: 

“In 1866, The Home Life was 
the first Company to remove all 
policy restrictions as to ground 
travel. Now we are happy to be 
among the first to grant standard 
insurance to those who fly as fare- 
paying passengers on scheduled 
airlines in the United States.” 


We're in the Flying 40’s! 

Over 3 million passengers flew more 
than a billion passenger miles in the past 
year; nearly 4 million will travel a far 
greater total of miles by air in 1941! 

This is dramatic evidence of the essen- 
tial place the airlines now occupy in the 
nation’s transportation system. 

But the highest recognition that any 
public carrier can receive for its record 
of efficiency and dependability is ex- 
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MR. LEWIS W. DOUGLAS, Presi- 
dent, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York: 

“In recognition of the splendid 
record which commercial Air 
Transportation has achieved, we 
have removed all restrictions on 
life insurance Coverage on passen- 
gers traveling on established Unit- 
ed States flag airlines throughout 
the entire Western Hemisphere.” 


ee 





\ 
MR. F. W. HUBBELL, President, 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa, Des Moines: 

“We congratulate the Air Trans- 
port Industry on its record of ef- 
ficiency—and in doing so, remove 
all restrictions on coverage of air 
passengers of these carriers in the 
United States, placing them in the 
same class as those using other 
forms of transportation.” 


pressed by the life insurance executives 
whose portraits and statements of com- 
pany policy are shown above. 

Make your next business or pleasure 
trip by air and discover for yourself why 
millions now say—It Pays to Fly! 

Write for the free illustrated booklet 
which tells the fascinating story of this 
nation’s great Air Transport system. 

Arr TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
120 West Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


MR. A. N. KEMP, President, 
Pacifie Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Los Angeles: 

“Accepting the accomplished 
fact of the security, comfort and 
dependability of the nation’s 
scheduled airlines, we have re- 
moved all restrictions on policy- 
holding passengers flying within 
the United States.” 








MR. JOHN A. STEVENSON, 
President, The Penn Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia: 

“We have followed with interest 
the remarkable advances in safety 
made by the airlines during the 
past decade. Consequently, we are 
eliminating extra premiums in 
policies on fare-paying passengers 
flying on scheduled airlines within 
the United States.” 





Ask Your Travel Agent. 1t's easy to buy an 
air ticket to any point on the domestic or inter- 
national airlines. Simply call any Travel Bureau, 
Hotel Transportation Desk, or local Airline 
Office, for schedules and fares or information. 


LIT PAYS T0 


This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by the 17 major 
Airlines of the United States and Canada, and Manu- 
Sacturers and Suppliers to the Air Transport Industry. 























































































































































































































FAMOUS 


PARKER 


A Great Game for.a Crowd! 


Any number can play this Newest Parker 
Hit! Sit or stand, play anywhere — no 
table is needed. Just turn your pieces, and 
be first to form a winning “High Row!” 
One easy game leads to a whole evening of 
fun! Buy HI-RO Today — sets for 4 and 6 
players — add more sets for larger groups. 
DE LUXE IVOROID Edition, |$3; 
Other Editions, $1 and $2. 





Outstanding New Game! 


CONTACK is Easy, Fast and Exciting! You 
play and score by matching colored and 
numbered triangles. For 2 to 7 players, or 
solitaire. We especially recommend the 
POPULAR Edition, $1; and the CLUB 
Edition, $1.50 — both with chips and 
score pads. Also Junior Edition, 50c. 


“4 
MONOPOLY 


MOST POPULAR of the 


_ World’s Great Standard Games 
Sets, $2 to $15 


CIRCLE GAMMON, for 2 to 4 Players, $2 to 
$7.50; SORRY, Fast Action Board Game, $1 to $3; 
PING-PONG, coneletsty New Sets and Equip- 
ment; PANDA-BEAR, Best Game for Little Folks, 
$1; SKY RIDERS, Race Among the Planets, $2; 
PEACE, New National Game, $1; CROSSWORD 
LEXICON, Great Crossword Card Game, 50c and 
$1; CITADEL, Remarkable New Board Game, $2; 
LONE RANGER Board Game, $1; ROOK, PIT, 
FLINCH, TOURING, Famous Card Games, 75c. 


AT ALL DEALERS or by mail from Salem 


PARKER BROTHERS unc. 








SALEM, MASS. = NEW YORK #® CHICAGO 
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On guard—through the years 


The well-known stag trademark of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company symbolizes the manner 
in which the company itself has been “on guard” 
in behalf of its policyholders for the past one 
hundred and thirty years. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and 
the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
today write more than sixty forms of fire and 


casualty insurance, and fidelity and surety bonds. 
These contracts cover practically every risk that 
may bring financial disaster to individuals and 


business institutions. 


There is a Hartford agent near you. To learn 
his name just call Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs).Consult your Hart- 
ford agent today—or talk with your own broker. 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD 





CONNECTICUT 
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FLAME GRAIN 
KAYWOODIE *10 


Smoking the finest briar pipe is a deeply 
personal, continuously refreshing experi- 
ence. The Flame Grain Kaywoodie, made 
from the rarest 200-to-400 year old briar, 
gives you this feeling. Incredibly light in 
weight, Flame Grain Kaywoodie is—by 
virtue of the unique briar it is made of — 
a sweeter smoking pipe than any made 
from less perfect types of wood. This is 
the oldest briar on earth, and the finest 
ever used in a pipe. When you see them at 
your dealer’s, remember that what makes 
them more beautiful makes them smoke 
better. Ten dollars. Shown above, No. 80B. 













Old briar burls like this a 
large as a large size 

kin, produce the rare lame 
Grain briar. Compare its size 
to the common briar burl 
(size of a grapefruit) from 
which inexpensive pipes are 
made. 
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KAYWOODIE COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center, Fifth Avenue, New York 




























LETTERS 





Taxes and Experts 


Your report of the indictment of Samuel 
O’Conner for nonpayment of income taxes 
between 1918 and 1936 (Newsweek, Nov. 
25, page 36) explains that “since O’Conner 
had only a sixth-grade education and there 
was no lawyer in Elsie to advise him, he 
thought he could declare just what he 
wanted on his tax return.” 

The persons best qualified to prepare 
tax returns are accountants, not attorneys. 
Excepting those attorneys who specialize 
in tax practice—and they are not numer- 
ous—attorneys generally have accountants 
assist them in the preparation of their own 
returns. For knowledge of law is not nearly 
as important in the preparation of tax 
returns as is an understanding of the 
fundamental accounting concepts. And the 
average accountant is required to have a 
greater knowledge of law than the aver- 
age lawyer is required to have of account- 
ancy. In fact, an examination in the prin- 
ciples of commercial law must be passed, 
in nearly all states, by candidates for the 
CPA certificate. 

SAMUEL BERCOVITCH 
Certified Public Accountant 


Beverly Hills, Calif. 





A Suggested Verb 


Now the fertile, ever-busy German 
minds turn to yet another field and coin 
a new word for the world to use. “Coven- 
trize” pops up in German newspapers and 
official statements and thunders through 
German radio broadcasts. And the editors 
of this country help it along with streamer 
headlines. 

Instead of encouraging the Nazis in 
their strategy of terror, the American press 
should apply some of its own special brand 
of inventiveness to the situation. Why not 
coin a verb of our own—‘“to Nazi,” mean- 
ing “to lie and distort, to browbeat and 
bluster, to attempt to terrify, ceaselessly 
and without shame, with deliberate propa- 
ganda and calculated cruelty”? It would 
be an excellent and much needed addition 
to our language. It would need no diction- 
ary definition, for all who run and read 
would recognize its meaning immediately. 

Let us not be nazied into swallowing 
every foul concoction cooked up by Mr. 
Goebbels and his henchmen. Let us, in- 
stead, produce for them a taste of their 


own medicine. 
. ALICE PHILLIPS 


New York City 





Dardanelles Swimmers 


In your story on the Dardanelles 
(Newsweek, Nov. 25) you described the 
strategical importance and something of 
the history of the Straits, but forgot to 
mention that the Dardanelles has been the 


NEWSWEEK 








scene of some of the greatest swims of his- 
tory, beginning with those of Leander on 
his visits to Hero, priestess of Aphrodite, 
until one stormy night the lamp in her 
window failed while he was in midstream 
and he drowned. 

In 1810 Lord Byron duplicated Lean- 
der’s feat, swimming the Straits near 
Sestos, where it was 6,500 feet wide. In 
1925 the late Richard Halliburton followed 
in Byron’s path and received a lot of 
publicity, although some years before 
(during the Greco-Turkish War) an 
American naval officer had made the 
swim. In 1927 a group of young Ameri- 
cans on a cruise swam the Straits en 
masse. Among them was Leland Stowe, 
now a war correspondent. From then on 
it became a regular summer pastime for 
young Americans on Aegean cruises to 
swim across. Usually they were followed by 
two boats to pick up those who got cramps 
or became winded in the mile and a half. 
Some years ago Joan MacMurray, daugh- 
ter of the American Ambassador to Tur- 
key, started across but had to be yanked 
out. 

EDWARD ESS 

Red Bank, N.J. 





Shippers and Shipowners 


Why doesn’t Newsweek, which is fac- 
tually so correct, achieve equal precision 
in the use of the English language? To be 
more explicit, the writer of the “British 
Shipping Trick” article in Periscope Nov. 
25 intended to use the word “shipowners” 
for the word “shippers.” “Shipowners” 
own ships and depend upon ports for re- 
fueling, taking on supplies, and making 
repairs, whereas “shippers” entrust their 
goods to shipowners to be carried from 
port to port. 

Of course, this is but a detail in the 
running of a paper, but ship-wise people 
constantly resent the ignorance on the 
part of American papers, outside the ship- 
ping journals, in the use of shipping terms, 
and the particular error is a common one. 

CHAS. R. PAGE 

San Francisco, Calif. 





Trujillo Not Ill 


In Newsweek of Nov. 11 there is an 
item that states I am seriously ill. I assure 
you that this is not true, as my health is 
excellent. 

I am devoting myself now to the ideals 
of inter-American union and hemispheric 
defense, sponsored by my _ illustrious 
friend, President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I was recently in the United States as 
Special Ambassador for my government 
on the mission that signed the Dominican- 
American Treaty in Washington, Sept. 24. 

RAFAEL L. TRUJILLO 

Ciudad Trujillo 

District of Santo Domingo 

Dominican Republic 
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tai Once when it served as the gateway for the people who first — 
came to this land... again when it pointed the way for the _ 
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Spanish explorers . . . and now when the Santa Fe’s streamlined 
fleet, recently enlarged by more of the de luxe, Pullman-Stand- 
ard-built ears, has made this railroad a banner bearer in the — 
movement which is changing the whole course of transportation, ; 












































WEA FES 


New Lightweight Streamlined Cars 
BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 





De Luxe Chair Car—Canyons, Indian pueblos, cattle 
towns have always made a trip through the South- 
west an excursion into romance. Now it becomes 
more than ever an excursion into luxury, too! For 
these glistening streamlined beauties covered in stain- 
less steel are dust-proof, air-conditioned and equipped 
with the latest type reclining chairs. 


RAILROAD AND TRANSIT EQUIPMENT 


Constructed in Pullman-Standard’s shops 
for the alert Santa Fe Railroad, this new 
fleet of lightweight cars is more than a glit- 
tering example of the progress railroads are 
making ... it is also evidence of the influ- 
ence that you, and travelers like you, have 
over transportation. 

For, in railroading, as in every other field 
of enterprise, men and institutions may vie 
for leadership, but only the public has the 
power to confer it. In making Pullman- 
Standard-built streamliners the most pop- 
ular and profitable group of trains on earth, 
you have done the one thing needed to in- 
crease the availability of this modern, safe, 
luxurious and fast way to travel... shown 
the railroads that you want these trains! 
Proved to them that, wherever they are in- 
stalled, they will operate at a profit! And, 
mark this down to the railroads’ everlasting 
credit, confronted with your decision, they 
have not hesitated, but acted. Acted with 
such purpose that already over 72%* of the 
lightweight streamlined units purchased by 
them have been built by Pullman-Standard. 


*When this advertisement was written. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY @ CHICAGO 
In addition to railroad passenger cars, Pullman-Standard designs and manufactures freight, subway, elevated and 
street cars, trackless trolleys, air-conditioning systems, chilled tread car wheels and a complete line of car repair parts. 








Copyright 1940, by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co. 

















The Bar Lounge on these new cars has been 
called one of the brightest spots in America... an 
honor it fully deserves. For here, in gayly dec- 
orated, lavishly comfortable surroundings, vaca- 
tion-minded people meet each other and create 
an atmosphere rich in holiday spirit. 


The Lunch Counter Diner holds one of the pleas¢ 
antest surprises awaiting you on the new stream- 
lined dining cars built by Pullman-Standard for 
the Santa Fe . . . Fred Harvey meals, whose 
economy and excellence are as native to the 
Southwest as chaps and ten-gallon hats. 
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TRANSITION 





Birthday: 


Jose Irurst, Span- 
ish conductor and 
concert pianist, 45, 
Nov. 28. Conductor 
of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic, Iturbi last 
Thursday night di- 
rected the orchestra 
in a concert of all- 
Russian music. As the 
audience recalled him 
at the end of the 
program, his musicians burst into a spon- 
taneous encore: “Happy Birthday to You.” 
The feature of the party given after the 
concert was a chocolate piano perched atop 
an enormous cake—with the candles roost- 
ing between the piano strings. 


Winston Cuurcuitt, British Prime 
Minister, 66, Nov. 30. For callers at 10 
Downing Street who inquired how he was 
spending his birthday, Churchill left this 
message: “The Prime Minister is getting 
on with the war.” 





Acme 


Married: 


Ezio Pinza, Met- 
ropolitan Opera bas- 
so, and Doris NEAL 
Leak of Larchmont, 
N. Y., at the bride’s 
home in Larchmont, 
Nov. 28. A onetime 
professional _ bicycle 
rider who had first 
studied civil engineer- 
ing, Pinza was born 
in Rome, had his 
musical career interrupted by service with 
the Italian Army during the World War, 
and made his debut in this country in 1926 
at the Met. His former marriage to 
Augusta Cassinelli Pinza recently ended in 
divorce. 





Acme 


Homer Martin, former president of the 
United Automobile Workers union, and 
Vivian Fox, his private secretary, in De- 
troit, Mich., Nov. 28. Martin, now a man- 
ufacturer’s agent, divorced his first wife, 
Norina M. Martin, Nov. 13. 


Lucmte Bau, 26-year-old movie ac- 
tress, and Dest Arnaz, 25-year-old Cuban 


International 
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night-club and musical-comedy performer, 
in Greenwich, Conn., Nov. 30. Neither has 
been married before. 


Cuester Morris, film actor, and Li- 
LIAN Kenton Barker of New York City, 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., Nov. 30. 


Diworced: 

JoHN Barrymore, 57-year-old actor, 
and Exvarne (Jacosps) Barris, 24, of New 
York City, in Los Angeles, Calif., Nov. 26. 
The interlocutory decree granted Miss 
Barrie the right to use the name Elaine 
Barrymore, but forbade the use of Mrs. 
John Barrymore (there have been four 
Mrs. Johns) . 


Awarded: 


The Montclair 
Yale Bowl of the 
Yale Club of Mont- 
clair, N.J., to JUAN 
T. Tripper, president 
of Pan American Air- 
ways. The award, giv- 
en annually to the 
Yale alumnus “who 
has made his Y in 
Life,” went to Sen. 
Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio last year. Trippe, a graduate of the 
Sheffield Scientific School in 1920, will re- 
ceive the bowl at a club shindig Dec. 7. 





Wide World 


Arrived: 

On the Excambion from Lisbon, Ca- 
MILLE CHAUTEMPS, former Premier of 
France, in Jersey City, N.J., Nov. 29. For 
nearly an hour the French politician 





Wide World 


dodged questions put to him by reporters 
—why he is here, prospects of United 
States aid to France, and his status with 
both the Pétain and de Gaulle govern- 
ments: Chautemps was accompanied by 
his wife, her three children by a former 
marriage, and their infant daughter, An- 
toinette. All of the ex-Premier’s conversa- 
tion was in French, but when his daugh- 
ter was brought into the room he con- 
tributed his one English remark: “She,” he 
said, “is the best work of me!” 


Resigned: 


As President of the Finnish Republic, 
the 67-year-old Kyost1 Ka.x10, for reasons 
of continued poor health, Nov. 28. Kallio 








suffered a heart at- 
tack last August, was 
desperately ill for a 
month after, and has 
never fully recovered. 
The son of a farmer 
who rose through the 
ranks of the Agrarian 
party, he was elected 
fourth President in 
1937. 


Named: 


As Episcopal Bishop of Chicago, the 
Rev. Watiace EpmMonps CoNnkKLING, 45- 
year-old High-Church rector of St. Luke’s 
Church, Germantown, Pa., in Chicago, IIl., 
Nov. 28. The regular diocesan convention 
which met in September to choose a suc- 
cessor to the late Bishop George Craig 
Stewart—who died last May—ended in a 
stalemate between High-Church and Low- 
Church clergy, and election had to be 
postponed until this meeting. 


Died: 

Lorp Craicavon, 69, Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland since the formation of 
the Ulster government in 1921, at his 
home near Belfast, Nov. 24. He was a bit- 
ter foe of any suggestion of union with 
Eire. John M. Andrews, former Deputy 
Prime Minister, succeeded him. 





Therese Bonney 


Cou. Greorce B. McCuie.uan, 75, son of 
the Civil War general and Mayor of New 
York from 1903 to 1909, at his home in 
Washington, D.C., Nov. 30. Colonel Mc- 
Clellan lived several careers: once a news- 
paper reporter who became a politician, he 
was later an economic-history professor at 
Princeton, an ordnance officer in the World 
War, and an authority on Venetian history 
and Meissen porcelain. 


Auian A. Ryan, 60, New York financier 
and son of the late Thomas Fortune Ryan, 
at the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco, 
Calif., Nov. 26. Ryan sang his swan song 
on Wall Street with his famous corner of 
Stutz motors in 1920—a transaction which 
plunged him into bankruptcy and out of 
the exchange. 


Jesse L. Livermore, 63, a suicide in 
New York, Nov. 28 (see page 41). 


Frank Tinney, 62, onetime famous 
blackface comedian, after a long illness 
from a lung tumor, at 
the Veterans Hospital 
in Northport, L.L., 
Nov. 28. At the height 
of his fame in the 
early °’20s, Tinney 
earned $2,500 a week 
in musical comedy and 
vaudeville. In 1926 a 
complete physical 
breakdown forced 
him to give up his 
career. 
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taken over this important stepping-stone to America, 
found unexpected surprises in its rugged contours and its 
peace-loving people. Read Leslie Roberts’ report on page 
20 of this week’s Post, They Never Had Seen a Soldier. 





. Did you know your Chinese laundryman leads a double life? 
= Ernest O. Hauser shows you what goes on behind the shimmer- 
ing facade of neon lights, joss houses, and curio stores—the sly 
workings of the city within your city. Read Chinaman’s Chance. 


Love in a junkyard built for two 


ver Into the cast iron Eden of Rodney McQuillan and the Widow 
Crotty comes the Irish serpent, Mr. Kelty, with love on his 
crafty lips and a plot in his scheming heart. A grand yarn, 
McQuillan at Standpipe Park, by Frank Leon Smith. Page 18. 


Sheriff Olson and the World Premeer 


Excitement in Purgatory Springs! Naamura, glamorous Holly- 
wood star, will arrive at 9:40 sharp! (Sheriff, will you hold back 
the crowd while Mrs. Reedy’s reception committee gums things up?) 
A short story by M. G. Chute... ALSO serials, articles, short 
stories, editorials and cartoons—all in this week’s Post. 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





U.S. Fleet Plans 


Large parts of the U.S. Pacific Fleet 
will begin making courtesy calls in the 
Far East early next year. This plan was 
the outgrowth of the early-fall conference 
between F.D.R., Admiral Richardson of 
the Pacific Fleet, and other Navy heads. 
Many of the supply ships (including high- 
speed tankers) now being acquired will be 
dispatched to the Far East in advance. 
Then major units of the Fleet will set out 
for good-will visits to the Philippines, 
Shanghai, the Indies, other Far Eastern 
ports, Australia, etc. These tactics, be- 
sides impressing Japan and the Axis, will 
acquaint Navy personnel with the British 
naval setup in the Western Pacific, the lo- 
cation of British mine fields, and other in- 
formation that would be important in a 
Far Eastern emergency. 


Synthetic Rubber Program 


Definite plans for a giant government- 
aided program for producing synthetic rub- 
ber will be announced in the next few 
weeks. While privately financed plants 
already announced will yield some 20,000 
tons of synthetic rubber a year, defense of- 
ficials feel the U.S. will need much greater 
capacity in an emergency. Accordingly, 
the RFC and four big rubber companies 
(Firestone, Goodyear, Goodrich, and U.S. 
Rubber) are completing plans for new 
plants designed to produce several times 
the 20,000 tons now provided for—a huge 
total when it’s realized that peak U.S. 
consumption of crude rubber totals only 
about 600,000 tons annually. It’s tenta- 
tively understood that the RFC will put 
up the major part of the capital for the 


new projects, the companies smaller 
amounts. 
Washington Notes 


Pat Harrison is expected to be elected 
president pro tem of the Senate in Janu- 
ary, and his job will have added impor- 
tance if Wallace, as Vice President, is kept 
busy with Administration errands in Latin 
America . . . Hull, though long intent up- 
on resigning at the end of F.D.R.’s second 
term, now indicates he'll stay on “while 
there’s an emergency” . . . One difficulty 
about efforts to have Secretary Perkins 
resign or be switched to another post is 


that there is no obvious successor to her 
who would suit both wings of labor; La 
Guardia has indicated that he’s not inter- 
ested in the job . . . To relieve Britain’s 
growing shipping shortage, a Washington 
group is now urging Roosevelt to change 
his executive order (under the Neutrality 
Act) so that U.S. vessels could go to nom- 
inally neutral Eire. 


Supreme Court Changes 


Regarding all the rumored changes in 
Supreme Court personnel, here is the con- 
sensus of several high New Dealers and 
veteran correspondents: Chief Justice 
Hughes and Justice McReynolds, both 78, 
seem extremely likely to leave the bench 
before long (McReynolds has stayed until 
now chiefly because he hates to give F.D.R. 
another vacancy to fill) . It’s generally as- 
sumed that Attorney General Jackson will 
be offered a seat on the court, perhaps even 
the Chief Justiceship if it becomes vacant. 
Among present court members, Douglas 
is the only one who’s widely conceded a 
chance for the Chief Justice’s post—and 
it’s possible that he might leave the court 
and take a Cabinet post as a build-up for 
the 1944 Presidency. Solicitor General 
Biddle, who quit a Circuit Court judge- 
ship for his present job, is in line for a 
Supreme Court post at some future date. 


New SEC Chairman 


Don’t be surprised if Sumner T. Pike, 
only member of the SEC with a Wall 
Street background, becomes chairman of 
the commission if and when Jerome 
Frank’s expected judicial appointment 
comes through. (It’s assumed that Leon 
Henderson, formerly slated for the chair- 
manship, will continue to concentrate on 
Defense Commission work and that SEC 
Commissioner Eicher may be given a 
judgeship.) Pike, even though a Republi- 
can and ex-Wall Streeter, now has the 
support of a number of high New Dealers. 
They say he sees eye to eye with liberal 
SEC members on major policies, is a hard 
and efficient worker, and gets along well 
with financial leaders with whom the SEC 
must deal. 


Trivia 

F.D.R. has told friends that his new 
milk-and-orange breakfast diet had re- 
duced his weight 234 pounds in less than 
a week ... . Discussing Willkie’s announce- 
ment that he would lead the “loyal oppo- 
sition,” Democratic Sen. “Cotton Ed” 
Smith of S.C. remarked: “What the hell 
does he think I’ve been doing these last 
four years?” . . . Reporters are trying to 


figure out why Ickes had his secretary 
prompt a correspondent to ask him at 
press conference whether any action had 
been taken on his resignation and then 
answered simply: “Any comment on that 
must come from the White House.” 





French Press Revolt 
Both Vice Premier Laval and the Ger- 


mans are having trouble with the French 
press. Too cowed at first to do anything 
but take orders, editors in both the oc- 
cupied and unoccupied areas have lately 
shown increasing independence. In the 
Vichy region, several papers have flatly re- 
fused to print Laval’s propaganda hand- 
outs. Knowing that several Cabinet mem- 
bers, and sometimes Pétain himself, disap- 
prove of Laval’s propaganda, the editors 
are in effect daring Laval to do something 
about it. He has suspended some papers 
temporarily but hasn’t succeeded in forcing 
editors to cooperate. In the occupied terri- 
tory, those papers not actually edited by 
Germans have been printing stories con- 
taining double meanings and adroit in- 
nuendoes about the Germans that are sub- 
tle enough to escape the Nazi censors but 
are clear to the Gallic reader. 


German Oil Production 


Recurrent reports of a German oil short- 
age can be traced largely to British wish- 
ful thinking. Recent independent studies 
by several U.S. experts indicate that Ger- 
many’s oil production from all sources 
totals about 7,000,000 tons a year. Some 
1,300,000 tons have been coming from Ru- 
mania and 800,000 to 900,000 from Russia. 
The balance comes from domestic produc- 
tion, including the synthetic processes. The 
over-all total about equals Germany’s pre- 
war needs. However, at least part of her 
increased wartime requirements have been 
met by rigid curtailment of all but the 
most essential needs of German industry. 
Moreover, the experts figure that the Ger- 
mans obtained much more oil in France 
(where many storage tanks weren’t de- 
stroyed) than they used in the French 
campaign. Current consumption of gaso- 
line isn’t considered sufficient to threaten 
any immediate shortage. 


Japanese Outlook 


In a uniquely frank mood, a high Japa- 
nese naval official has given a Periscope 
correspondent this appraisal of Japan’s 
position: In almost daily staff talks, Nazi 
army officers are trying desperately to get 
Japan to enter the war. However, the Jap- 
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anese have been genuinely impressed by 
the new Anglo-U.S. Far East policy and 
by the British stand in the Mediterranean. 
And, since Germany can’t promise to im- 
mobilize Russia, the Japanese are resisting 
the Nazi pressure. Instead, Tokyo is con- 
sidering a new “mark-time” policy. Mean- 
while it is maintaining its best troops, 
equipment, and warplanes in Manchuria 
facing the Russians, continuing its with- 
drawal from Southern China, and generally 
consolidating its forces while awaiting de- 
velopments. 


Soviet Travel Dodge 


Travelers “in the know” have discovered 
this technique for reducirig the high cost 
of rail transit through the Soviet: The gov- 
ernment requires that everything be paid 
for in rubles and, because every effort is 
made to enforce the official exchange rate 
(5 rubles to $1), tourists find it hard to 
get a premium for their money. However, 
since there’s an extreme shortage of “store 
clothes” in Russia, almost any article of 
apparel brings fantastic prices when sold 
outside government-controlled markets. A 
new suit has been known to bring 1,000 
rubles; a patched suit, 300 rubles; a good 
shirt, 100 rubles. Consequently, forewarned 
tourists buy up clothing for average prices 
outside Russia and bring it in as part of 
their personal belongings. Then they sell it 
in illegal markets (often in cafés where 
traders seek out foreigners), making 
enough profit to pay a good part of the 
cost of their trip. 


U. S.-Russia Talks 


Under-Secretary of State Welles is keep- 
ing his fingers crossed, but he now has 
hopes that his economic talks with Rus- 
sian Ambassador Oumansky—plus_ the 
amazing Greek resistance against Italy— 
have slowed Russo-German collaboration. 
Hence his statement to the press that the 
talks may go on “for a long time.” Note 
that, though it has been weeks since Molo- 
toff’s Berlin visit, Turkey is still talking up 
to the Axis, Bulgaria has stalled off joining 
with Germany, and (because Moscow has 
raised its price) the recently touted Russo- 
Japanese nonaggression pact now seems a 
long way off. It would have taken little 
more than a word from the Kremlin to 
change any of these things. 


Foreign Notes 


By examining fragments, the British 
have discovered that at least some of the 
bombs dropped on England recently have 
been British-made—a part of the booty 
captured by the Nazis im Flanders .. . 
The Italian liner Conte Verde, tied up at 
Shanghai since Italy entered the war, has 
been converted into a high-class gambling 
ship . . . Germany has slapped a “Social 
Differentiation Charge” of 15% on the 
wages of Poles working in the Reich “in 


order that the living standard of Poles 
should be depressed below that of the Ger- 


mans.” 


Sound-Wave Manufacturing 


‘Lhe use of ultra-sonic waves (or sound 
waves inaudible to the human ear) may 
soon become an important factor in plas- 
tics manufacturing, metallurgy, and vari- 
ous branches of industrial chemistry. Such 
waves, produced by special machines using 
rapidly pulsing electric current, have been 
employed for several years in laboratories 
for hastening certain chemical reactions 
and testing synthetic products, and they 
are believed to have been used in develop- 
ment of some German ersatz materials. 
Now Televiso Products, Inc., a small Chi- 
cago company formed by a group of re- 
search engineers, has perfected what it 
believes to be the first practical ultra- 
sonic equipment for U.S. commercial 
use. It is now making such equipment 
for at least one big chemical company 
and is discussing orders with a number 
of others. 


Coal Strike Worries 


Large industrial consumers of soft coal 
have become so jittery about the possi- 
bility of a nationwide coal strike by John 
L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers in the 
spring, they are already laying in extra 
supplies of coal to last several months. 
The UMW two-year contract expires 
March $1, and coal men fear Lewis 
will press for higher pay, shorter hours, 
a universal pay scale throughout the 
country, and a minimum yearly pay 
guarantee. 


New Products 


A new concave movie screen made of 
Fiberglas and designed to give a three- 
dimensional effect is being made by the 
Sparks-Withington Co. and should go on 
the market shortly ... A new glass Humi- 
Jar, handsome enough to keep on a living- 
room table and so airtight that it’s sup- 
posed to keep tobacco moist twice as long 
as other containers, has been perfected 
by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. and will be 
used as a standard container by several 
pipe-tobacco makers Vita-mints, 
candy containing Vitamins B:, B:, C, and 
G, and put out by a Life Saver subsidiary, 
are now being test-marketed in a few 
areas. 


New Publicity Trick 


A N.Y. publicity firm has developed 
a novel device for publicizing its clients in 
the nation’s “Letters to the Editor” col- 
umns. By advertising for “special corre- 
spondents,” the firm is signing up part- 
time agents throughout the country. To 


NEWSWEEK 


these it sends letters designed to “gain 
publicity for individual radio performers, 
certain manufacturers, and proponents of 
legitimate ideas.” The agent (who’s paid 
$1 plus postage for each three letters) is to 
copy these and mail them to the “Letters” 
columns of local papers. He can sign them 
“Radio Fan,” etc., but must include his 
name since most editors won’t print anony- 
mous letters. 


Bermuda Shifts 


Expect a shake-up of the colonial au- 
thorities in Bermuda. U.S. defense ex- 
perts, in Bermuda recently to survey the 
island, got the first hint that a change was 
impending. They found that the army- 
trained Governor, Maj.-Gen. Sir Denis 
Bernard, was cooperative but naturally 
wasn’t too well informed on naval prob- 
lems. They also heard that he doesn’t get 
along too well with some officers of the 
British West Indies Squadron. Since then, 
it’s learned, London has decided to replace 
Bernard with a navy man and to send a 
special naval mission to the island to in- 
sure more effective cooperation with the 
U.S. Similar shifts are possible in other 
British possessions where the U.S. has base 
rights. 


Press Notes 


The late William E. Dodd’s diary, kept 
while he was Ambassador to Berlin, is be- 
ing edited for Harcourt, Brace and will be 
published in February . . . The Associated 
Press, anxious to relieve harassed London 
staff members but hesitating to order new 
men arbitrarily to such a danger spot, has 
called for volunteers from its domestic bu- 
reaus. Sixty applications were received in 
the first few days . . . London newspapers 
have quit mailing papers to out-of-the- 
city subscribers and have organized their 
own national delivery service. They’ve 
found they can get papers to subscribers 
only a couple of hours later than in peace- 
time. 


Miscellany 


RCA, weighted down with defense or- 
ders, has got so far behind in producing 
the special equipment needed for showing 
Walt Disney’s “Fantasia” that several 
scheduled openings are having to be post- 
poned ... Tom Harmon, Michigan’s All- 
American halfback who was reported in 
the hospital for treatment just before the 
Northwestern game, actually was hospi- 
talized by his coach to get him away from 
the horde of reporters, promoters, and 
publicity men who were pestering him 
. . . Max Fleischer, producer of “Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” has selected the Karel 
Capek fantasy, “The World We Live 
In,” for his second feature-length car- 
toon movie. Hoagy Carmichael, com- 
poser of “Star Dust,” has written the 
music for it. 
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27.000 Propellers 
COMING UP 


O MEET the needs of the National 
Defense program, the United States 
Army and Navy now have on order more 
than 27,000 Hamilton Standard propellers. 
These are in addition to the continuing 


heavy requirements of the British Empire. 

In anticipation of these demands, Hamilton 
Standard began a far-reaching expansion 
program nearly two years ago. Its plant and 
personnel, even then the largest among 
American propeller manufacturers, have 
already been tripled; and production has 


been increased four-fold. By next summer, 


this record - breaking production rate will 
again be doubled. 

Here, once more, is assurance that the 
American aircraft industry is successfully 
meeting the unprecedented requirements for 


aeronautical equipment at home and abroad. 








MESSAGE IN A BOTTLE 


* 


San Francisco, Cal.: When San Franciscans get 
a hankering for abalone steaks or fish dinners, 
they steer a course for Bernstein’s Fish Grotto 
on Powell Street. Here folks dine in a replica 
of a ship’s cabin. Nautical decorations, how- 
ever, are merely incidental to the fine foods. 


Wh ie my a message for you in 
that familiar octagonal bottle 


your favorite restaurant serves you! 


For Heinz Tomato Ketchup says 
—‘‘Here’s how to make good food 
taste even better!” This thick, lus- 
cious, mouth-watering condiment 
works wonders with scores of pop- 
ular dishes! Into it go the cooked- 
down goodness of Heinz big, juicy 
“aristocrat” tomatoes, Heinz own 
aged-in-wood vinegar and piquant 
spices. It’s so rich, so concentrated 
just a few drops give magic flavor 
to your cooking! Be sure to ask for 
Heinz always—the world’s largest- 
selling ketchup. 


¥ 
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Bernstein’s serves some of the tastiest seafood 
the Pacific affords, plus choice Kansas City 
steaks and chops. Favorite garnishment is 
the big red bottle of Heinz Tomato Ketchup 
found on every table. Bernstein’s rates it “the 
most called-for sauce in America”! 


Boston, Mass.: Memories of one of Pieroni’s 
“sea grills” haunt many a traveler for months 
after his visit to Boston. For 46 years this name 
has meant top quality in seafoods, steaks and 
chops. Naturally, Pieroni’s serves Heinz To- 
mato Ketchup to match the goodness of their 
foods. Pictured above is the Park Square, one 
of three Pieroni restaurants in this city. 


New York City: For thick, juicy steaks, broiled to 
a turn over hickory logs, make Hickory House 
on West 52nd Street a port of call on your 
next visit to New York. There are plenty of 
other hearty dishes as well, and, of course, 
Heinz condiments, including Ketchup, Chili 
Sauce and Heinz 57 Beefsteak Sauce. 


Dallas, Tex.: Catering to a Southern fondness 
for crisp waffles, Webb Waffle Shop operates 
three high-class restaurants in downtown 
Dallas. Almost as popular are the steaks and 
barbecue sandwiches served here. To give an 
extra fillip to chops and steaks, guests de- 
mand Heinz sauces, such as Tomato Ketchup, 
57 Beefsteak Sauce and Worcestershire. 


Philadelphia, Pa.: Directly across from 
Independence Hall, B. S. Gurk’s res- 
taurant draws hundreds of tourists 
after they visit Liberty Bell. No short- 
age of Heinz Ketchup here for hun- 
gty diners! Chefs, too, appreciate gj 
the extra flavor it gives to cooking. hr 
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Nation’s Spy Hunting Muddled 
by Dies vs. New Deal Rumpus 


Lack of Enforcing Power 
Cited by Justice Department, 
Which Seeks New Laws 


A bitter feud between Rep. Martin Dies, 
anti-New Deal Texas Democrat, and the 
Administration has raged ever since his 
House committee to investigate un-Ameri- 
can activities started work in August 1938. 
The squabbling reached a climax a fort- 
night ago when verbal exchanges between 
the Texan and Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson followed the Dies com- 
mittee’s criticism of the Federal 


tion to Congressional investigations, the 
responsibility for action rests with the 
President. 

“As soon as this distinction is clearly 
recognized,” Mr. Roosevelt declared, “there 
is no reason why there should not be com- 
plete harmony.” And, as if to underline 
examples of disharmony, he added that 
“premature disclosure” by the Dies com- 
mittee “may defeat the ends of justice.” 

Even as he accepted the invitation, Dies 
released to the press a 938-page, 650,000- 
word buff-colored “Red Paper,” containing 
231 writings from Karl Marx to Earl Brow- 


der. This “secret” exposé—which the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, unaware that Dies 
wanted the book kept secret until Dec. 1, 
had been selling for a week at $1—indicat- 
ed the Communist party was a foreign con- 
spiracy aimed partly at converting any 
“imperialist war” into civil war. 

On Friday, in a suit freshly pressed for 
the occasion, Dies arrived at the White 
House. After cooling his heels while Mr. 
Roosevelt talked with Gardner Jackson, 
former head of Labor’s Nonpartisan 
League who once paid $105 for two forged 
documents hinting a link between Dies and 
the Fascist Silver Shirts, Dies conferred 
with the President for 50 minutes and re- 
portedly received a verbal spanking. 

Emerging, the Congressman declared 
that his “fearless disclosure” of subversive 
activities would continue. He insisted he 
had no intention of interfering with the 

FBI but repeated that its secre- 
tive method of combating sabo- 





Bureau of Investigation in its 
White Paper on Nazi agents here 
(Newsweek, Dec. 2). Last week 
President Roosevelt stepped in as 
referee. 

Early in the week, the Con- 
gressman had pleaded with the 
President, from his home in 
Orange, to iron out conflicts be- 
tween the agencies engaged in 
investigating Fifth Columnists. 
Specifically, the Texan claimed he 
had revealed a year ago that the 
Communist party was infiltrating 
the California aircraft industry 
under the direction of Wyndham 
Mortimer, a “well-known party 
member” and leader of the strike 
that shut the Vultee airplane fac- 
tory at Downey, Calif. (see page 
$2). 

The President conferred the 
next day with Jackson, Secretary 
of War Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox, 
and Defense Commissioner Sid- 
ney Hillman on ways and means 
of keeping defense production un- 
interrupted. Then, inviting Dies 
to the White House, Mr. Roose- 
velt telegraphed a rebuke to the 























tage and espionage was “wholly 
inadequate.” The Texan left the 
impression that, though Mr. 
Roosevelt had differed with him 
on methods, he had made no ob- 
jection to his continuing the 
House inquiry, which Dies asked 
Congress to prolong for two years 
after its expiration date of Jan. 2, 
with an additional appropriation 
of $1,000,000 to supplement the 
$235,000 already spent. 

Despite the belated moves for 
harmony, Dies Monday night 
took his case to the people in a 
nationwide broadcast. Declaring 
he had not been “deterred by 
threats or frightened by ridicule 
or dismayed by the prospect of 
official displeasure,” the Texan 
denied he had attacked the FBI. 
But he saw nothing improper for 
him, as a legislator, to have “vol- 
unteered constructive criticism of 
the [FBI’s] method of exclusive 
reliance on counterespionage in 
dealing with the Fifth Column” 
—a method which, he said, had 
failed utterly in Europe. “Our 
committee,” Dies added, “is the 
only agency of government which 








Texan, pointing out that, whereas 
there is no constitutional objec- 


Ray in The Kansas City Star 


‘Don’t Get in Each Other’s Way, Boys’ 


has the power necessary to deal 
with the legal apparatus of the 
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saboteurs. In the conduct of our investiga- 
tion, we have demonstrated it is possible 
to cripple or destroy the legal apparatus 
of sabotage and to do it by the demo- 
cratic method of exposure.” 


Significance——- 


Aside from personalities, the basic con- 
flict between the FBI and the Dies com- 
mittee stems from lack of legislation cov- 
ering the commonest types of Fifth Col- 
umn activities. For instance, there are no 
laws making dangerous forms of alien prop- 
aganda illegal or covering the employment 
of Nazis and Communists in defense fac- 
tories. Thus, since the FBI can enforce 
only the laws on the statute books, Dies 
maintains that it is bettér for him to ex- 
pose potential saboteurs before defense 
factories are blown up. To this argument, 
the FBI replies that Congress ought to ex- 
tend the Justice Department’s legal scope 
by tightening the law. One step in this 
direction was taken this week when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt signed a bill making sabo- 
tage a Federal offense in peace as well as 
wartime. 

There are other conflicts. The FBI in- 
sists it is better to shadow foreign agents 
than to expose them and perhaps see more 
subtle agents take their places. 

Another source of conflict involves the 
State Department, which is afraid that an 
explosion over Dies’ blasts at Axis consular 
officials here might result in the severance 
of diplomatic relations which, in addition 
to being a step in the direction of war, 
would cut off American listening posts 
abroad. 

But back of all these factors is a good 
deal of bad blood between the Administra- 
tion, which feels Dies often has gone out 
of his way to tar New Dealers with the 
“fellow traveler” stick, and the Texan and 
his numerous following throughout the 
country, who have accused the Adminis- 
tration of coddling persons with un-Ameri- 
can leanings. And the public, faced with 
an emergency which hardly permits of 
personal grudges, is left confused by a mix- 
ture of indifference, impulsiveness, and 
grandstanding for headlines. 


Family Tie 
Tired of seeing their relatives only at 
| weddings and funerals, a Chicago family 
last week incorporated under an [Illinois 
_state charter as a nonprofit organization 
, called the Kernes Family Club. George 
| Kernes, who thought up the idea, got him- 
, Self elected to the board at its first meet- 
ing and pushed through a bylaw requiring 
the clan to meet every third Sunday to 
, discuss family matters. 
Kernes’ neatest trick was in slapping a 
| 25-cent-a-meeting assessment on each of 
the 32 charter members (the goal is 100) 
to buy birthday, wedding, and anniver- 
sary presents. With Christmas just around 


Harris & Ewing 
Dies saw the President 


the corner, he figured to get at least a 
four-in-hand tie out of the first two 
months’ dues. 


Diplomatic Shuffle 


Last week brought changes in the Unit- 
ed States diplomatic service calculated to 
bolster the Administration’s policy of 
greater aid to Britain. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
whose resignation as Ambassador at Lon- 
don had been forecast for weeks, revealed 
that he had tendered it to President 
Roosevelt the day after the election and 
added that he was retiring to private life 
to devote himself to “the greatest cause 
in the world today . . . to help the Presi- 
dent keep the United States out of the 
war.” 

He agreed to keep his title until a suc- 
cessor was chosen. Among the candidates. 
most often mentioned were William C. 
Bullitt, who has resigned as Ambassador 
to France; Anthony J. Drexel Biddle Jr., 
Ambassador to Poland; John G. Winant, 
head of the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, and Marshall Field, Chicago fin- 
ancier—all of them reputed to be in more 
complete harmony with Mr. Roosevelt’s 
foreigti policy than Kennedy. 

Meanwhile, the Senate ratified the nom- 
ination of Admiral William D. Leahy, re- 
tired, as Ambassador to the Pétain regime 
at Vichy, France, succeeding Bullitt—a 
post which Gen. John J. Pershing’s physi- 
cians had forced him to decline. At the 
same time, the President sent Alexander 
C. Kirk, former chargé d’affaires in Ber- 
lin, to Rome with the rank of Minister 
to carry on for Ambassador William Phil- 
lips, who has been ill in this country, and 
named John C. White, consul general at 
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Tangier, Morocco, to be Minister to Haiti, 

Two other State Department resigna- 
tions were made public. John Cudahy quit 
as Ambassador to Belgium, and Hugh R. 
Wilson, special assistant to the Secretary 
of State and America’s most recent envoy 
to Berlin, terminated a 29-year career in 
the diplomatic service. 


Significance 


The post-election diplomatic reshuffle 
suggests a mild house cleaning in prepara- 
tion for a long war in which this country 
will align itself with those elements in 
Britain and France which are unalterably 
opposed to appeasing the Axis. 

It has been known for some time that 
Kennedy took a gloomy view of Britain’s 
chances for survival and that he, there- 
fore, did not share the Administration’s 
enthusiasm for all-out aid. Nor is it any 
secret that the President will welcome the 
opportunity to replace his representative 
at the Court of St. James’s with someone 
more inclined to Winston Churchill’s 
views. 

As for the Vichy selection—it is note- 
worthy that, while Mr. Roosevelt accept- 
ed Bullitt’s resignation because he real- 
ized the Philadelphian’s strong anti-Nazi 
line made him persona non grata in the 
France of Pierre Laval, he replaced him 
with a man who is, if anything, more 
blunt than Bullitt about his dislike of 
Hitler and Mussolini, his belief in all-out 
aid for Britain, and his advocacy of a 
strong hand against-the Axis in the Orient. 
Possibly the Administration believes anti- 
Nazi feeling in Vichy is ripening; certain- 
ly Leahy will do nothing to discourage 
those Frenchmen, both in unoccupied 
France and in North Africa and Syria, 
who hope for ultimate British victory and 
are willing to further its chances, even at 
the risk of incurring Berlin’s displeasure. 


Coalition Coup 


In July 1939, when the New Deal lead- 
ership was caught napping, the Senate 
unanimously passed the Walter-Logan 
Bill to permit United States Circuit Courts 
of Appeals to review regulations laid down 
by administrative agencies like the NLRB, 
SEC, and FCC. Later, however, Majority 
Leader Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky 
obtained reconsideration of the bill in the 
Senate, where it was pigeonholed for six- 
teen months. Meanwhile, last April, the 
House passed the measure by a whopping 
majority of 282-97. 

Last week the upper chamber finally 
passed the bill, as ten conservative Demo- 
crats united with all seventeen Republi- 
cans present to slip it through over the 
opposition of 25 Democrats. On Monday, 
the House accepted minor amendments 
made by the Senate and sent the measure 
to the White House where it faced an al- 


most certain Presidential veto. 
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Credit for Britain? 


Lines Drawn for Bitter Battle 
in Congress Over Loan Question 


1940 


“This war is going to be won against 
Germany—if it is ever won—by tens of 
thousands of aircraft, hundreds of de- 
stroyers, and millions of tons of fresh 
shipping. The United States is the only 
nation friendly to Britain which can pro- 
duce the necessary quantities of mate- 
rials.” 

Few Americans should have been star- 
tled last week by such a sensational warn- 
ing from William H. Stoneman, veteran 
London correspondent of The Chicago 
Daily News. Ever since election day, they 
have had dinned into their ears, both at 
home and from abroad, that it would be 
“good business” for America to double, 
triple, quadruple the present volume of 
aid to Britain. 

But the British had made it clear that, 
although arming them might be “good 
business,” it might not always be cash 
business. And as the Marquess of Lothian, 
Britain’s Ambassador fresh from London 
and the man who had spilled the credit 
beans, ended a two-hour conference with 
Mr. Roosevelt, Congress settled down to 
study the hottest problem it had faced in 
years, while the President entrained for 
Miami to board the cruiser Tuscaloosa 
for a two-week defense inspection trip to 
the Caribbean. 

Sen. William H. King, Utah Democrat 
defeated for renomination, reintroduced 
his measure to relax the Johnson Act and 
the cash-and-carry clause of the Neutral- 
ity Act to permit loans to Britain. Sen. 
Gerald P. Nye, the North Dakota Repub- 
lican whose committee in 1933 dug into 
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Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance 
‘Any Rule Against Swapping Islands 
in Midstream?’ 





the relation between credit to Britain and 
America’s entry into the World War, 
countered with a resolution calling for a 
thorough examination of Britain’s nego- 
tiable assets (a job which Sen. Robert F. 
Wagner’s Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee already had begun). 

To Congress as a whole, the Nye pro- 
posal seemed the more businesslike. For 
nobody seemed to know precisely how 
much cash London had left in the kitty. 
Some said as much as $5,000,000,000 and 
others, pointing to current commitments 
of $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000, saw 
official British pessimism as warranted 
(see Business Tides) . 

Never one to move without the facts 
in his hand, Sen. Walter F. George of 
Georgia cast his lot with Nye and per- 














‘That Stern and Rockbound Coast’ 


suaded his Foreign Relations Committee 
to let the hot potato cool until the 77th 
Congress convenes Jan. 3. Meanwhile, the 
British Treasury announced it was sending 
a mission to this country to iron out the 
facts. 

But if Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of Com- 
merce, could not open Uncle Sam’s purse 
to the British until Congress gave him the 
nod, he could and did open it to others. 
As Tokyo signed a formal alliance with 
the Chinese puppet regime at Nanking, 
and Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, regard- 
ed as a moderate and a good friend of this 
country (see War Week, page 28), pre- 
pared to leave for his post as Ambassador 
in Washington, the President announced 
that China would receive a $50,000,000 
Export-Import Bank loan (Chiang Kai- 
shek already has borrowed $70,000,000) 
and possibly another $50,000,000 to sta- 
bilize the country’s currency. 

And on the Good Neighbor front, Jones 
announced that talks‘ were going forward 


























Herblock for NEA Service 


‘The Rival Sirens’ 


regarding substantial loans to Argentina, 
Chile, and Cuba—the bulk of the money 
to be spent on hemispheric defense proj- 
ects. 


Significance 





Congress has now got to settle a prob- 
lem it has dreaded for months. For even 
some of those who oppose letting down 
the credit gates realize that Lothian prob- 
ably was not exaggerating Britain’s finan- 
cial plight as much as some cynics thought, 
and that a nation which is spending 
$36,400,000 a day to wage war cannot 
wait until it is actually broke to lay plans 
for that unhappy day. 

Moreover, the fact that a hot battle 
is in prospect makes Congress’ getting 
down to business even more urgent. Sen. 
Hiram Johnson of California, father of 
the act barring credits to war-debt de- 
faulters which bears his name, has prom- 
ised “one hell of a fight.” If the battle 
should last into spring or summer, Britain’s 
resources would be that much further 
strained. 

But George’s decision to go after the 
facts is a wholesome sign. Already on 
Capitol Hill there is talk of some alterna- 
tive that would make the idea of helping 
the British financially more palatable. It 
has been pointed out that London has 
many things other than cash that this 
country might profitably exchange for 
cash. From the Navy Department come 
inspired stories pointing out the advan- 
tages of acquiring British possessions in 
the Caribbean outright, rather than taking 
99-year leases from a landlord who might 
not remain as pliant and docile through- 
out the 99 years—although others in the 
Administration are not keen to inherit 
the attendant civilian headaches, as hap- 
pened in the case of the Virgin Islands. 
Hard-headed Administration economists 
would like to see Americans acquire some 
choice British holdings in South America 
and the Orient (for example the British 
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own the majority stock in the Argentine 
railways) . 

It may be the fight over British credit 
will resolve itself in some arrangement 
which would have the double virtue of 
strengthening Uncle Sam’s outer defense 
chain in a series of “hoss trades” and of 
enabling him to avoid the appearance of 
having become an outright belligerent. 





Senator Bunker, 34 


For two months since his appointment 
as Republican Senator from Minnesota, 
Joseph Ball, who celebrated his 35th birth- 
day Nov. 3, was the “baby” of the upper 
house. Last week, he lost his title when 
Democratic Gov. E. P. Carville of Nevada 
unexpectedly selected, to succeed the late 
Key Pittman, 34-year-old Berkeley L. 
Bunker, Democratic Speaker of the State 
Assembly, an extreme conservative and 
close friend of Sen. Pat McCarran, anti- 
New Deal Nevadan. 

A former president of the Nevada Young 
Democrats, the new Senator was elected As- 
semblyman, the only public office he had 
held, four years ago. In addition, he is a Las 
Vegas filling-station operator and bishop 
of the Las Vegas Ward of the Mormon 
Church (he neither smokes nor drinks). 





Wind of Death 


Last Aug. 12 two married couples, Dal- 
ton Arthur Conly, 26, Eve Conly, 20; 
Chester Thompson, 21, and Fern Thomp- 
son, 21, left their three children—two 
Thompsons and one Conly—in the care 
of relatives and set sail from San Pedro, 
Calif., in the 28-foot auxiliary sloop Wing 
On, converted from a lifeboat, to search 
for pearls off the Marquesas Islands in the 
South Seas. 

Last week the tiny craft was found 
smashed against a reef off Vanua-Levu, 
Fiji Islands, 4,700 miles from the point of 
departure. Conly and his wife were dead 
of starvation. Thompson had died earlier 
and had been buried at sea. Mrs. Thomp- 
son was unconscious and close to death. 
Only a single can of apricots remained, out 
of four months’ provisions. 

The ship’s log revealed that the adven- 
turers had run into a typhoon in early 
November and that, as a result, they had 
gotten 2,500 miles off their course. One 
entry, made on Nov. 7, said: “Chet 
[Thompson] has died. What next? Help us, 
oh God.” 


"|The yacht Bagheera, owned by Ray 
Boggess, Houston, Texas, financier, ran 
afoul of a storm last month which drove 
it 135 miles south of Brownsville, Texas, 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Boggess and three 
youths—his son, Carleton, 18, Denzil Hol- 
lis, 17, and George Erickson, 21—struggled 
ashore in a skiff. All were lost for three 
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Bunker, ‘Baby’ Senator 


days in the Mexican wilderness but were 
saved last week by fishermen. W. B. No- 
lan, Houston clubman, stayed aboard the 
yacht and was later taken off by the U.S. 
destroyer Simpson. 


€ Into the port of Nassau, Bahamas, last 
week came the 98-foot, 136-ton yacht 
Marie (her name was changed in mid- 
Atlantic from Noroit) at the conclusion of 
a 58-day “nightmare” voyage from Eng- 
land with Henry B. Clarke of Roslyn, L. 1., 
and a pick-up crew of three Englishmen 
and three Danes. The voyagers were buf- 
feted by storms, drifted helplessly for three 
weeks, came under the guns of three Axis 
war vessels, ran out of provisions, and on 
arrival were close to starvation. 
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Feminist Centennial 


Women Pledge Gains to Fight 
For World Peace and Freedom 


From the barring of Lucretia Mott, 
Quaker preacher, and seven other Ameri- 
can women as delegates to the world anti- 
slavery conference of 1840 in London, fem- 
inists date their battle for equal rights in 
the United States. In protest against the 
London action, Mrs. Mott and other fem- 
inists called the first American woman’s 
rights convention at Seneca Falls, N.Y, 
eight years later and opened the fight to 
lift eighteen restrictions like their lack of 
suffrage and inequality of educational and 
economic opportunity. Within a century, 
their aims were attained. 

Last week, with some 25,000,000 Ameri- 
can women exercising their right to vote, 
11,000,000 women at work today, and 
4,500,000 girls now in high school and col- 
lege, 1,000 women of America celebrated 
the 100th anniversary of their fight and 
mapped a new program. At the call of Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, 81-year-old leader 
of the battle for the Nineteenth (Woman 
Suffrage) Amendment, they assembled at 
the Hotel Commodore, next door to Grand 
Central Terminal in New York City. 

In contrast to conditions a century 
earlier, when women were restricted to 
such occupations as sewing, cooking, and 
teaching, Mrs. Catt cited 100 women of 
this generation for public service. Included 
were Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, the first 
woman Cabinet member; Nellie Tayloe 
Ross of Wyoming, the first woman Gov- 
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The Wing On carried three out of four to their deaths 
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Christmas reminders: record shopping crowds . . 


ernor; Ruth Bryan Rohde, ex-Minister to 
Denmark, the first woman envoy, and 
Florence E. Allen, the first woman judge 
of a United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. 

“In the last century,” Mrs. Catt key- 
noted, “we women fought for our rights. 
Let us use those rights now to restore the 
rights of men.” Pointing out that dic- 
tatorships have reduced women to the 
status of baby-producers, she tore up her 
prepared speech and challenged: “Was it 
for this that women struggled? I think it 
is time women revolted . . . We may not 
be able to bear arms—we may not have 
guns. But we can shape public opinion 
and nothing can stand against an aroused 
public opinion . . . Arise, awake, women of 
America! Make a plan, a blueprint, a re- 
solve, for we are not going back. We may 
be burned alive, or buried alive, but we 
will not surrender.” 





Christmas Signs 


A firm believer in the “Shop Early” in- 
junction, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt went 
through a New York department store 
last week in 25 minutes and came out 
with: two evening dresses, one lapin wrap, 
two evening bags, two teddy bears, one 
sleepy-head doll, one radio telegraph sig- 
nal set, two sets of educational blocks, one 
game of Lotto, one doll in cradle, one 
white Scottie toy dog, one dozen sets of 
silk ties and handkerchiefs, and three doz- 
en pairs of Nylon hosiery. 

While the First Lady set a swift pace for 
shoppers, the Department of Commerce 
predicted the largest volume of retail trade 


Triangle 








International Photos 


... and war-minded kids 


in history between now and Christmas. 
Dollar sales might be a trifle under the 
$5,000,000,000 record of 1929 because 
prices are lower, it was said, but the num- 
ber of items sold would set a new mark. 





. Yule tree shipments... 


The European war is not expected to in- 
terfere with the flow of the Yuletide spirit. 
American-made goods, plus a sprinkling of 
Latin-American handicrafts, have replaced 
to a considerable degree such items as 
French laces and gloves, Czecho-Slovakian 
glassware and textiles, German cameras, 
musical instruments, and toys, Belgian 
gems and linens, and Italian textiles. The 
war is reflected, however, in the prevalence 
of toy tanks, planes, ships, and soldiers. 





Kansas City Kitty 


After fourteen years of misrule by Boss 
Thomas J. Pendergast’s Democratic ma- 
chine, Kansas City, Mo., last April in- 
stalled a nonpartisan administration head- 
ed by Mayor John B. Gage, a lawyer- 
farmer who had never held public office 
(Newsweek, April 15). The reformers 
then appointed as City Manager L. P. 
Cookingham, a civil engineer who had held 
a similar post in Saginaw, Mich. Last week 
The Kansas City Star summed up the ac- 
complishments of the Gage-Cookingham 
regime: 

The city government, a $13,000,000-a- 
year business that is Kansas City’s big- 
gest, has balanced its budget, despite 
$1,171,675 in unpaid bills left by the old 
regime. A surplus running into six figures 
is expected for the current fiscal year. 
Once padded with political henchmen, the 
city payroll has been sliced to 3,223, half 
the peak of two years ago. The personnel 
is being rebuilt on a civil-service basis, 
with new and old employes alike being 
required to pass examinations. Purchases 
have been made on the basis of competi- 
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tive bidding rather than political favorit- 
ism. 

Kansas Citians hoped that taxes could 
be cut as much as 10 per cent next year. 





No. 2 in Puerto Rico 


Luis Mujfioz-Marin, bilingual Puerto 
Rican editor and political leader who was 
reared in the United States and married 
Muna Lee, Mississippi-born feminist poet, 
was ousted by the island’s Liberty party in 
1936 because of his extremist drive for in- 
dependence from the United States. There- 
upon he organized the more radical Popu- 
lar Democratic party and, last month, 
ignored by scoffing old-time politicians, 
campaigned among the impoverished peas- 
ants under the slogan of “Land, Bread, 
Liberty.” 

Last week, as ballot counting continued 
amid cries of “Fraud!”, Mufioz-Marin, al- 
ready assured of control of the island Sen- 
ate with ten votes to nine for the more 
conservative, pro-statehood Coalitionists, 
strengthened his bloc in the House of Rep- 
resentatives as well when a recount in the 
Manati y Barceloneta district elected by a 
scant five votes Carmelo Rodriguez, Popu- 
lar Democratic chauffeur. Superintendent 
of Elections Charles Terry estimated that 
the final count would give eighteen House 
seats to Mujfioz-Marin’s party, the same 
number to the Coalitionists, and three scat- 
tering. The Popular Democratic leader 
confidently claimed a majority in the House. 

Mufioz-Marin, himself a Senator-elect, 
was slated to become the upper chamber’s 
president, an office that ranks next to the 
Washington-appointed Governor. As his 
superior, President: Roosevelt last week un- 
expectedly selected as Acting Governor, to 
replace Admiral William D. Leahy (see 
page 16) , Puerto Rico’s native-born, Amer- 
ican-educated Commissioner of Education, 


José M. Gallardo. 


Bay State Recount 


A fortnight ago, Kansas counted its ab- 
sentee ballots and upset the national gu- 
bernatorial score of 29 Democrats and 19 
Republicans by giving the state to Payne 


Ratner, GOP incumbent (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 2). Last week it appeared Massa- 
chusetts might tilt it back again. 

As an official recount began, Gov. Lev- 
erett Saltonstall’s lead over Attorney Gen- 
eral Paul A. Dever, his Democratic op- 
ponent, was whittled from 7,450 to 6,078, 
with two-thirds of the 2,000,000-odd bal- 
lots (including all Boston’s) yet to be re- 
tabulated. With thousands of votes chal- 
lenged, it was predicted that the State 
Supreme Court might be forced to settle 
the dispute, raising the possibility that 
Saltonstall, even if sustained, might be 
prevented by the time factor from taking 
the oath Jan. 2. 


Wide World 
Munoz-Marin, Puerto Rican winner 


In Michigan, meanwhile, it was indicated 
that Wendell L. Willkie, GOP Presidential 
candidate, had carried the state by less 
than 7,000 votes over President Roose- 
velt. Willkie’s lead was cut sharply by the 
discovery of an error of 4,000 ballots in 
Kent County, which includes Grand Rap- 
ids. 


McKay of Michigan 


Frank D. McKay long has been known 
as the “mystery man” of Michigan poli- 
tics. Born and reared in poverty, the 56- 
year-old ex-brakeman became one of the 
wealthiest men in the state chiefly through 
vast building and loan, finance, and in- 
surance enterprises. State Treasurer for 
three terms, he is currently Republican 
national committeeman. Last week McKay 
was indicted three times on charges of mail 
fraud by a special Federal grand jury 
spurred by O. John Rogge, chief of the 
criminal division of the Department of 
Justice. 

The indictments, based on eight months 
of hearings, alleged that McKay had 
“shaken down” a group of distillers for 
$500,000 for the privilege of doing business 
with the State Liquor Control Commission, 
had mulcted Edsel Ford, president of the 
Ford Motor Co., of $9,918 to meet a sup- 
posed deficit in the Republican campaign 
treasury, and had defrauded the City of 
Grand Rapids of $300,000 by manipulating 
bidding on a bond issue. Indicted with him 
were fourteen others, including William H. 
McKeighan, former Mayor of Flint, and 
Fred C. Ehrmann, secretary of the Liquor 
Commission. Trial in the first indictment 
was set for Jan 2. 


Week in the Nation 


Necro Ricuts: The Supreme Court, in 
a unanimous opinion written by Justice 
Hugo L. Black of Alabama, reversed the 
conviction of Edgar Smith, 20-year-old 
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Negro, who had served two years of a life 
sentence for rape, on the ground that Ne- 
groes were excluded from the Harris 
County (Houston), Texas, grand jury 
which indicted him. Smith will go free be- 
cause the statute of limitations has ex- 
pired in his case. 


Mine Toms: The bodies of 29 miners 
trapped 500 feet underground by an ex- 
plosion in the Ohio & Pennsylvania Coa! 
Co.’s Nelms mine, 3 miles west of Cadiz, 
Ohio, were recovered by weary rescue 
crews as hope was abandoned for two 
others buried in the twisted wreckage. 


Autens: The Department of Justice re- 
vealed that 3,286,574 aliens out of an es- 
timated 3,600,000 had registered under the 
terms of the Alien Registration Act up to 
Dec. 1, and that 80 per cent of them were 
clustered in ten states: Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Texas, 
and California. 


ReEsiGNATION: John Pelényi, Hungarian 
Minister to Washington since 1933 and a 
career diplomat for 33 years, resigned his 
post and announced his intention to re- 
main in this country indefinitely as a pri- 
vate citizen. He gave no reason, but dip- 
lomatic circles attributed his act to disap- 
proval of his country’s recent affiliation 
with the Axis Powers. 


Nazi Sutur: Helga Schleuter, 20-year- 
old German-born daughter of a _ truck 
driver, was sentenced at Toms River, N. J., 
to one to two years in the State Reforma- 
tory for Women for “publicly mutilating 
and defiling” the American flag by throw- 
ing it from a motorcycle into the road. 
Also alleged to have boasted: “I’m a Nazi 
and proud of it,” she was released in $2,500 
bail pending an appeal to the State Su- 
preme Court. 


Internationa! 


Helga Schleuter, flag defiler 
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War Nearing a Turning Point? 
Blows on Both Sides Telling 


British Admit Big Losses 
but Hit Back Heavily at Axis; 
Italian Rout Handicaps Nazis 


No single great event gave dramatic 
emphasis to the progress of the war last 
week, but the sum total of the news in- 
dicated a turning point as important as 
the defeat of Poland or the evacuation of 
Dunkerque. Britain, for the first time, 
admitted that German bombings of cities 
and attacks on sea transport threatened 
its entire war effort. And the Reich faced 
the development of possibly fatal weak- 
nesses in its ally, Italy, and a rapidly 
deteriorating situation in both the Balkans 
and the Mediterranean. 

Frank admissions by British spokesmen 
that the Germans were sinking more ships 
than Britain’s shipyards could build, and 
that the shipping position was worse than 
it was at the beginning of the war, were 
emphasized this week when distress radio 
signals from a large convoy in the Atlantic 
flashed the news of a heavy attack by Nazi 
forces. In the course of a squabble over the 
censorship, the British also reluctantly let 
out the news that industrial plants and 
production had suffered heavily from Nazi 
air raids (Southampton this week was re- 
ported badly damaged by successive raids). 
And as a logical aftermath, the first public 
appeals for financial assistance went out 
to the United States. 

This gloomy picture was balanced only 
by an improvement in the British position 
in the Mediterranean. The Italian Fleet, 
according to London, was again chased 
back into its ports. The Greek advance 
continued, although at a slower pace. As 
a result, demands sprang up in London 
that Britain concentrate on an attempt 
to knock the Italians out of the war—a 
view that received backing from Leslie 
Hore-Belisha, former War Minister, and 
Leopold S. Amery, Secretary for India. 

Meanwhile, the Italians rushed rein- 
foreements to Greece, but their High 
Command communiqués still spoke only 
of defensive fighting, while Fascist news- 
papers nervously asserted that Italy did 
not need help to win the Greek war. 
However, evidence piled up of an ap- 
proaching crisis in Italy’s internal situa- 
tion. A United States Agriculture Depart- 
ment report pictured the Fascist economy 
as seriously undermined by the British 
blockade and war. And, as indicative of a 
threatened food shortage, Rome this week 
decreed the rationing of spaghetti and 
macaroni. 

Officially, Berlin took no notice of its 


ally’s troubles. But unofficially there was 
sharp criticism, mingled with scorn, of the 
Fascists. The Nazis even permitted dis- 
patches to be sent from Berlin which 
asserted that the attack on Greece was a 
stupid move, of which the Germans had 
only been informed during Hitler’s con- 
ference with Mussolini at Florence on 
Oct. 28. And it was frankly admitted that 
the British had now gained tight control 
of the entire Mediterranean region. 

The Germans, nonetheless, made no 
move to intervene in the Greek war be- 





yond warning Premier Metaxas not to 
constitute himself the champion of other 
Balkan nations. The Nazi drive to attach 
Danubian countries to the Axis-Japanese 
pact.ended abruptly with an announce- 
ment that Slovakia’s adherence—follow- 
ing that of Hungary and Rumania— 
would be the last for the present. Bul- 
garia, supposedly the next nation to sign 
the pact, quietly backed down, after de- 
mands for the return of Macedonia had 
caused a violent reaction in Yugoslavia. 
And Franz von Papen, German Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, returned to Ankara and 
suddenly adopted an extremely concilia- | 
tory attitude. 

The Rumanian disorders and the ven- 
detta of the Iron Guard presented the 
Germans with a heaven-sent opportunity 
either to consolidate their hold on the 
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Wide World 





Rescuing of the crew of a torpedoed merchant ship spotlights 
Britain’s greatest danger: the Nazi counterblockade 
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country or put it under complete mili- 
tary occupation. This week four Nazi 
divisions were reported to have passed 
through Hungary on the way to Rumania, 
a German motorized division paraded 
through the streets of Bucharest, and 
there were stories that Gen. Wilhelm 


China, except from the northern provinces 
and Inner Mongolia. More important than 
the recognition of Wang, however, was 
the tacit confession implied in the treaty 
of Tokyo’s inability to come to any terms 
with Chiang Kai-shek. And a United 
States loan to Chungking $50,000,000 now 


Acme 


Study in expressions: Mussolini, Ciano, and Ribbentrop at Oct. 28 talk 


Keitel, chief of the Reich’s armed forces, 
would go to Rumania. On the other hand, 
the virtual anarchy prevailing in Ru- 
mania dealt a blow to Nazi plans to use 
adherence to the tripartite alliance as a 
means of setting up a peaceful “new 
order” in Europe. Furthermore, the 
speech of General Antonescu attacking 
the cession of Transylvania exposed the 
deep rifts that already exist in the new 
order. 

In Western Europe, the Fiihrer’s plans 
also made little progress. A trip that Vice 
Premier Pierre Laval was scheduled to 
make to Berlin was called off the day 
after Joseph Biirckel, Nazi commissioner 
for Alsace, had announced that Lorraine 
would be incorporated in the Reich. Final- 
ly, Spain signed a financial agreement 
with the British. While this act was un- 
important in itself, it foreshadowed possi- 
ble British or American loans to Spain 
for the purchase of food, thus increasing 
Spanish resistance to Axis demands. 

In the Far East the border disagree- 
ments between Siam and French Indo- 
China broke out into open fighting—but 
without either side declaring war. The 
Japanese at last carried out their long- 
standing plans and recognized the regime 
of Wang Ching-wei as the government 
of China. A complicated treaty provided 
for eventual Japanese withdrawal from 


and possibly the same amount later made 
even more difficult the path of Japan’s 
efforts to liquidate the “China incident” 
and thus free itself for action elsewhere. 


Significance 


The admissions by British officials of 
the severe losses at sea, of the inadequacy 
of the shipbuilding program, and of the 
damage created by the German air raids 
were only official confirmation of reports 
that had already leaked out of Britain. It 
was the fact of their open recognition by 
the British that gave them the character 
of a turning point in the war. 

The British themselves likened their 
position to that of the spring of 1917. At 
that time the Germans had virtually 
knocked Russia out of the war, and the 
U-boat campaign had brought Britain it- 
self to within three weeks of starvation. 
Yet it was in April of that year that the 
tide swung in favor of the Allies. The rea- 
son was the entrance into the war of the 
United States. 

The comparison with 1917 revealed the 
line along which British leaders have now 
admitted that they are thinking. It repre- 
sents the latest phase in British ideas of 
how to win the war against Germany. 
First came the complacent theory of the 
Chamberlain government that it could be 
done by economic pressure and the British 


blockade alone. The collapse of France 
ended that dream. Since then Prime 
Minister Churchill has mentioned 1942 
and 1943 as the dates for British offensives 
on the Continent, and some experts have 
advocated beating Germany by starting a 
European revolution against the Nazis. 

Last week’s events, however, made it 
clear that the British now admit they do 
not have the material resources—particu- 
larly in the face of German sea and air 
attacks—to carry out this program, but 
must, in order to win the war, have the 
full industrial backing of the United 
States and a constant flow of raw ma- 
terials, machines, and munitions, plus the 
money to finance this. 

Faced with this threat, the Nazis have 
been striking heavily at British industries 
and the sea connections while they tried to 
form a new order in Europe, united in 
hostility to London. And in the Balkans 
they made plans for a double diplomatic 
and military squeeze against the British. 

The Italian invasion of Greece upset 
these plans for the new order. For the 
present the Nazis must wait until the 
diplomatic situation in the Danube Valley 
—largely dependent on Russia—is clari- 
fied, or risk plunging a region that is one 
of their chief supply bases into widespread 
conflict. In the meantime, the waning 
strength of Italy has presented Britain 
with its greatest opportunity to strike at 
the Reich from the rear. 

In a similar maneuver, the Germans at- 
tempted to cut down the threat of in- 
creased American aid to Britain through 
the Axis pact with Japan. A part of this 
scheme involved some sort of Japanese 
deal with Chiang Kai-shek, thus increasing 
the threat to the United States in the 
Pacific. Tokyo’s recognition of Wang 
Ching-wei thus constituted another blow 
to the Nazi effort to cripple Britain. The 
longer the Japanese are involved in the 
interminable war with China, the more 
aid the United States can send to the 
British. 





Facing the Facts 


Last week was no worse than many an- 
other in Britain insofar as German bomb- 
ing was concerned. Shipping losses dropped 
somewhat. The news from Greece was still 
encouraging, and there was even a minor 
naval victory in the Mediterranean. None- 
theless, last week was one of the gloomiest 
of the war for Britain. For the first time 
many officials unsealed their lips and 
talked freely of the country’s position. 

The first dose of gloom came from Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Sir Kingsley Wood. 
Opening Glasgow’s War Weapons Week, 
he admitted that the present war was the 
costliest Britain had ever fought: planes 
cost seven times more than in the World 
War; the average daily war bill had mount- 
ed from $21,200,000 during the first year 
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to $36,400,000 in the 77 days of the sec- 
ond year, and a further increase seemed in- 
evitable. 

The next bitter pill came from Shipping 
Minister Ronald H. Cross. He confessed 
that Britain’s sea losses had trebled since 
June, rising from about 20,000 tons a week 
to 60,000—or 90,000 if Allied and neutral 
shipping in the British trade were includ- 
ed. Furthermore, he refused “to hide the 
fact that the rate at which we are build- 
ing our ships now does not make up for 
our losses.” And because British shipyards 
were virtually monopolized by naval con- 
struction and repair work, he looked to 
the United States for help in meeting that 
margin. 

In Parliament the following day, Arthur 
Greenwood, Minister Without Portfolio 
and deputy leader of the Labor party, 
called Britain’s shipping situation “much 
like” April 1917—at the height of Ger- 
many’s unrestricted U-boat warfare when 
Britain possessed only three weeks’ food 
supply. Greenwood admitted also that the 
present tonnage was “slightly below” the 
prewar figure of 17,500,000 and that Brit- 
ain had “not quite” lived up to its 1,350,- 
000-ton-a-year shipbuilding program. 

A final touch of gloom came when Lord 
Woolton, Food Minister, banned imports 
of bananas, apples, apricots, and grapes— 
and hinted that shipments of frozen meat 
might also be curtailed—to save valuable 
cargo space needed for vital war supplies. 
Woolton had a simple explanation. He 
said Britain had had the highest living 
standard in Europe, and “it is a standard 
that no nation can expect in wartime.” 
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Mud and Mountains 


Both Slow Up Greeks in Albania 
as Italians Stiffen Resistance 





The Greek advance into Albania, which 
news reports had invested with the char- 
acter of a triumphal procession after the 
capture of Koritza, last week sank back 
to the plodding pace of mountain fighting. 
The Greeks continued their cautious mile- 
by-mile push into Albanian territory. 
Unlike the Italians, who had tried to in- 
vade Greece by blitzing along the roads, 
the more experienced Greek troops crept 
across the mountain peaks. By this meth- 
od, and with a lavish use of mountain 
artillery, they gradually rendered one 
Italian position after another untenable. 

In its communiqués, the Greek High 
Command made no extravagant claims. 
But with their methodical offensive click- 
ing against the retreating Italian forces, 
there were consistant official reports of 
important successes along the entire 
fighting front. It was also obvious from 
the communiqués that heavy resistance 
was being encountered in the battle for 
the vital Italian base of Argyrokastron, 


although the Greeks claimed to be inching 
around it, peak by peak. 

The fastest advance, however, took 
place north of Koritza, where the capture 
of Pogradec was announced on Nov. 30— 
after its fall had been persistently reported 
for the previous five days. Pogradec’s chief 
claim to fame is its picturesque location on 
the shores of Lake Okhrida, a body of wa- 
ter 10 miles wide and 20 miles long, whose 
clear, 600-foot depths teem with enormous 
trout. Just across the lake from the fish- 
ing wharves of Pogradec lies the ancient 
monastery of Sveti Naum, originally 
founded by Justinian. 

Strategically, Pogradec does not com- 
pare with either Koritza or Argyrokastron 
in importance. But it does bring the Greek 
forces to the head of the valley of the 
Shkumbi River. Down this gorge a twist- 
ing—but moderately good—road leads to 
Elbasan and Durazzo, in the heart of 
Italian-held territory. 

One factor that held up the Greek ad- 
vance was the weather. The winter season 
was fast closing down on the Albanian 
mountains. It rarely brings excess cold or 
heavy snows, but the winds are biting and 
rains and slushy snows make quagmires of 
the roads—a handicap even to the Greeks 
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men. In part, this influx of man power was 
due to greater activity by the Italian Air 
Force, whose bad showing largely con- 
tributed to the failure of the original cam- 
paign (see War Week, page 27). On one 
day last week the Fascists threw 300 
planes into action. 

But even this effort did little toward 
giving the Italians a much needed control 
of the air. Greek and British planes sub- 
jected all Albanian ports and bases to 
heavy bombing. British bombers directed 
an unusually heavy raid on Brindisi. 
Further contingents of British troops 
arrived in Greece as auxiliaries for the 
RAF and so did more transport planes— 
used to carry vital supplies and equipment 
to the Greek mountain fighters (the 
British are known to have had a consider- 
able number of Bristol Bombay trans- 
ports in Egypt). 

But the most spectacular British action 
in the. Mediterranean again took place on 
the sea. Some hundred miles west of Sar- 
dinia, a British battle squadron sighted the 
bulk of the Italian Fleet, consisting of two 
battleships and several cruisers and de- 
stroyers (they had left Taranto, the scene 
of the British air attack, a few days 
previously). The Italians got out their 
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Prince Humbert decorated widows and orphans of the Greek campaign 


with their transport services mainly de- 
pendent on mule power. 

In addition to the natural handicaps 
facing the Greeks, the Italians also 
stiffened their stand all along the front. 
In part this was due to reinforcements: 
one night fourteen transports arrived at 
Durazzo; on another night eleven; while 
Italian communiqués indicated the pres- 
ence in Albania of an entire new army 
corps—the Eleventh—of about 50,000 


report of the battle first and claimed to 
have routed the British, seriously damag- 
ing cruisers by shellfire and battleships 
and an aircraft carrier by aerial bombs. 
The next day the British Admiralty 
issued its most detailed communiqué of 
the war. It told how the British pursued 
the Italians to within a few miles of their 
own coast, hitting destroyers and cruisers 
with shellfire and how one of the Sword- 
fish planes that wreaked such havoc at 
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Taranto had torpedoed a battleship of 
the Littorio class and one cruiser. 

The most important details released by 
the British, however, were the names of 
the ships and of the commander-in-chief, 
Sir James Somerville. It identified the 
British Fleet as the squadron based on 
Gibraltar—not the one that attacked 
Taranto and is stationed at Alexandria. 
The fact that the British have these two 
powerful squadrons in the Mediterranean 
is one of the chief reasons the Italians 
have avoided action so far. Since they 
presumably operate under a common plan, 
one fleet might come from behind and 
catch the Italian ships as they fought 
the other British force. * 
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A War on Censors 
Britain Blasts Blue Pencils 


as Battle of the Air Speeds Up 


London newspapers last week played up 
an amazing new war feature: German High 
Command communiqués. They specified 
the cities in Britain bombed by the Luft- 
waffe, and their publication heralded an 
epic squabble centering around the British 
war censorship. 

American correspondents were in the 
forefront of the controversy. For months 
they had complained of the rules that made 
them identify bombed cities and wrecked 
buildings in the most cautious terms. Brit- 
ain suffered, they claimed, by attempting 
to conceal the extent of the damage from 
the United States and from the general 
suspicion engendered by the censorship. 

The climax came when the Nazis began 
a series of raids on British cities that re- 
sembled the one made on Coventry. Cor- 
respondents—American and British—were 
not permitted to name the bombed towns, 
and the British Broadcasting Corp. told 
of one reporter, who, nettled by not being 
allowed to refer to the Thames Estuary, 
advised the censor to call it the Amazon. 
His cable went out: “Today British Spit- 
fires and German Messerschmitts fought a 
fierce battle over the estuary of the Ama- 
zon.” 

Air Marshal Sir Philip Joubert of the 
RAF brought the row out into the open. 
In a broadcast on Nov. 25 to the United 
States he referred specifically to Birming- 
ham, Bristol, and Southampton as heavily 
bombed cities—to the censor’s embarrass- 
ment. Then the House of Commons took 
it up. Alfred Duff Cooper, the Minister of 
Information, admitted that a too rigid cen- 
sorship was one of the causes of the fall of 
France. 

Finally, the chief press censor, Cyril 
Radcliffe, rose in public defense: “There is 
nothing we are afraid to tell our people 
or the world, but we think it would be 
foolish to tell the enemy.” The statement 
epitomized the aims of his organization. 








Radcliffe, a neat, slender, tight-lipped 
former King’s Counsel of 41, is paid about 
$5,000 a year to run Britain’s wartime 
press censorship. He and his staff of some 
200 with 60 smaller fry—clerks and sec- 
retaries—work on the ground floor of the 
massive new white stone Information 
Ministry, formerly a part of London Uni- 
versity, Radcliffe’s immediate subordinates 
are Admiral George Thomson, a rollicking 
man of 55 who resembles Harry Carey of 
the movies; George Nickerson, a 6-foot, 
spectacled, 36-year-old ex-banker, and 
Morris Lyell, a short, slender former bar- 
rister of 40. Each earns about $4,000 a 
year. Five hundred rank-and-file men 
censors get $2,000; 200 women censors are 
paid $800 each. 

The censors divide the news into two 
classes—fast, for home and foreign daily 
papers; slow, for technical and_ trade 
papers and news sent by mail. Thomson 
and Nickerson are directors of the fast- 
news section; Lyell supervises the slow- 
news censorship. (Another department at 
Liverpool handles ordinary mail and cable 
censorship.) Every morning and afternoon 
there are “Duty Room” meetings between 
Duff Cooper, Radcliffe, and Foreign Office, 
Army, Navy, and Air Force advisers to 
fix the policy and attitude to be followed. 

Foreign correspondents send their dis- 
patches to the cable offices as in peace- 
time. A staff of 60 censors—sixteen at the 
Information Ministry, the rest at the six 
cable offices—handles the daily average of 
750 dispatches totaling 58,000 words. In 
the daytime the regular cable offices are 
used, and when a censor is in doubt about 
a dispatch he refers it to the Ministry by 
teletype. At night the process is slower 
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because the cable office is in cramped un- 
derground quarters with no room for tele- 
types; hence the messages have to be tele- 
phoned to the Ministry. There are ten 
linguists (one speaks 59 languages) to 
cope with 70 cables a day in other tongues. 
Half of these are German, for Swiss pa- 
pers, with Swedish the next most nu- 
merous. 

Individual censors pass the buck to 
their superior, the senior press censor of 
each section, who in turn can call in one 
of the four Assistant Directors of Coordi- 
nation. They can reach—by a red-painted 
“priority” telephone—any government 
department, a service adviser in the build- 
ing, or Radcliffe himself, who is respon- 
sible only to Duff Cooper. In important 
matters, Radcliffe has access to all Cabi- 
net Ministers and even to Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. 

Delays are frequent. About 50 per cent 
of the cables are referred to the Ministry, 
taking an average of twenty minutes each. 
The correspondent is informed when any- 
thing is to be cut out so he can argue about 
it or have it referred to the higher-ups. 
NewsweEeEk’s London correspondent, Er- 
land Echlin, estimated that 75 per cent of 
his cable and mail dispatches have been 
blue-penciled and 2 per cent banned en- 
tirely. He cabled last week: “Allowing for 
individual excess of zeal, I personally con- 
sider the department is doing a first-class, 
intelligent job. The blame for slowness, 
stupidity, and mistakes rests with the 
services and other government depart- 
ments whose Ministers all outrank Duff 
Cooper.” 

Censorship is compulsory for foreign 
correspondents but voluntary for British 


As a Nazi artist envisaged a ‘total’ air raid on a great British plant 
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Plans for a London evening ... 


papers. But if a British paper prints 
banned news it is liable to prosecution un- 
der the Defense Act (Reynolds News, a 
Sunday paper, was the first to be punished 
for letting out censored news in its early 
Scottish edition). And the censorship has 
a scrutiny department to keep an eye 
peeled for other evasions. 


Bombs 


Besides the cities that the censors. ad- 
mitted were bombed last week, the turn of 
Liverpool and Plymouth came on Nov. 28. 
Liverpool (since the Germans ‘moved ‘in 
across the Channel it has probably become 
Britain’s first port) and its 29 miles. of 
docks were given their worst raid of. the 
war. 

But the British denied gory Nazi claims 
that all recent raids had been as bad as 
those on Coventry (German artists drew 
pictures of the bombing of industrial tar- 
gets). The denial was supported by Amer- 
ican correspondents — permitted to visit 
the raided cities as a result of the censor- 
ship fight. One gave his impressions: “Cov- 
entry: This town really was ‘Coventrized.’ 
Birmingham: It’s taken body blows—just 
like London—but there’s still a great roar 
of machinery. Southampton: No damage 
such as I found at Coventry and Birming- 
ham.” 

After getting off fairly lightly for some 
time, London again suffered heavy blows. 
And the censors passed the news that two 
leading hotels, the Savoy and the Carlton, 
had been hit. Fourteen American news- 
papermen live at the Savoy. Two, James 
MacDonald and David Anderson, both 
New York Times correspondents, had close 
shaves: their rooms were damaged, but 
they weren’t in them at the time. The 
Carlton, struck squarely in the middle, 
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had to close down but kept its bar and 
grill open. 

Meanwhile, the RAF kept up its raids 
on German and German-occupied cities, 
ports, and bases. The Air Ministry re- 
ported a “methodical and relentless” four- 
hour bombing of Cologne on Nov. 27 when 
the great Hohenzollern Bridge spanning 
the Rhine was a target for two hours 
straight. King George spent a night at a 
Bomber Command station, saw the young 
pilots take off on their raids, and talked 
to them when they returned after mid- 
night. 


? 





Chaos in Rumania 
Iron Guard Canonizes Codreanu 
With the Blood of 2,000 Enemies 


One day in 1924—the year after the fail- 
ure of Hitler’s Munich beer-hall putsch— 
a tall, pale young man with an expression 
of fixed fanaticism strode into the office of 
the chief of police in the Rumanian town 
of Jassy, whipped out a revolver, and 
killed the officer. The young man’s name 
was Corneliu Zelea Codreanu. 

His only defense for the murder was 
that the police chief had been obstructing 
his anti-Semitic activities. It gained him 
an acquittal at the hands of a jury of 
excitable, Jew-hating Rumanian peasants. 
Encouraged by this success, Codreanu 
formed a fantastic, night-riding society 
called the Legion of the Archangel Michael. 
Mounted on a white horse, with a gun in 
one hand and a cross in the other, Co- 
dreanu galloped through the poverty- 
stricken Rumanian countryside, spread- 
ing terror and murder. 

Out of this organization grew another 
and larger one, called the Iron Guard— 
bands of hoodlums wearing black knee 
pants, green flannel shirts, yellow belts, 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Fin- 
nish war. 


1940 


April .9-May @—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful. intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg;. in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans oceupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes Pre- 
mier and asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates accept 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. : 7 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British*Somaliland. 

Sept. 14—Italians invade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan, joins the Axis al- 
liance. : 

Oct. 11—German armed forces occupy 
strategic points in Rumania. 

Oct. 24—Hitler, after conferences with 
Laval and Generalissimo Franco, meets 
Marshal Pétain in occupied France. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 12-14—Soviet Premier Molotoff 
maps Bolshevik-Nazi relations with Hit- 
ler in Berlin. 

Nov. 13—British smash Italian Fleet 
at Taranto. 

Nov. 14—Coventry bombed in the 
wars most destructive attack on a 
British city. 

Nov. 20—Hungary signs tripartite 
Axis pact in Vienna. 

Nov. 22—Greeks capture Koritza. 

Nov. 23—Rumania joins Axis alliance. 

Nov. 24—Slovakia, German puppet 
state, joins Axis alliance. 

Nov. 27—64 prominent Rumanians 
murdered by Iron Guard; anarchy 
spreads across country. 

Nov. 30—Greeks drive retreating 
Italians from town of Pogradec. 


“~~ 
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and white armbands emblazoned with 
green swastikas. Drawing doctrinal and 
financial support from the Nazis, the 
Green Shirts advocated closer fies with 
Germany, an equitable distribution of 
land among the peasants, and the dispo- 
sition of the Guard’s enemies by murder 
if necessary. 

Assassination and _ terrorism spread 
across Rumania as the power of the 
Guard increased. In Apri! 1938 King 
Carol outlawed the organization; Co- 
dreanu was tried for treason and sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment. Six months 
later he met an end as violent as his 
teachings. He and thirteen of his Green 
Shirt companions, all serving terms for 
murder in Jihlava prison, were shot by the 
police with the explanation that they were 
“trying to escape.” Codreanu became the 
holy martyr of the Iron Guard and was 
referred to simply as “The Captain.” 

In September 1939 his followers assassi- 
nated Premier Armand Calinescu, the 
last politician with the power or the will 
to hold Rumania together. Last week 
the bloody ghost of the Captain again 
rode in Rumania—a country reduced at 
last to a state of near anarchy. 


Black Fast 


The background was partly economic, 
partly political, The war, the British 
blockade, German demands for raw ma- 
terials, and constant army mobilizations 
all dealt staggering blows to Rumania’s 
shaky economy and fanned the flames of 
popular unrest. The Russian annexation 
of Bessarabia, the cession of the Dobruja 
to Bulgaria and Transylvania to Hungary, 
and the flight of King Carol catapulted 
Gen. Ion Antonescu into the Premiership 
—but with his power depending largely 
on the explosive Iron Guard. 

The storm broke at 3:30 a.m. Nov. 27. 
Green Shirt bands forced their way into 
Jihlava prison near Bucharest and _ re- 
moved a 2-ton concrete slab from a ditch. 
Underneath lay the gruesome remains of 
Codreanu and his companions—in the 
grave where the police had seared the 
corpses with acid, embedded them in ce- 
ment, and attempted to hide them. The 
inflamed Iron Guardists pulled out the 
bones and then dragged from their prison 
cells 64 men, former political leaders and 
others involved in Codreanu’s death. They 
were lined up at the martyrs’ grave and put 
to death by firing squads. Among the vic- 
tims were Gen. George Argeseanu, former 
Premier; Gabriel Marinescu, former chief 
of the Bucharest police; Nicholai Stefa- 
nescu, head of Carol’s army intelligence; 
Mihael Morusow, head of the royal secret 
police; Victor Iamandi, former Minister 
of Justice, and two colonels who conducted 
Codreanu’s execution. 

Further terror and violence spread in 
the wake of this macabre act of retribu- 
tion. Former Premier Nicholas Jorga (who 
once lectured in the United States) and 
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Guillumette 


Antonescu and Sima hailed the memory of Codreanu 


Finance Minister Virgil Madgearu were 
assassinated, and by the end of the week 
more than 2,000 enemies of the Guard, 
including many Jews, had been slain. 
General Antonescu and Horia Sima, Vice 
Premier and titular leader of the Guard, 
could do little but promise to punish the 
self-appointed executioners. Even the 
army was attacked in many places by the 
rampaging Green Shirts. 

Meanwhile, Codreanu was officially can- 
onized as the Iron Guard saint. His cof- 
fin, along with those of the other thirteen, 
was carried triumphantly to the Gorgani 
church and ranged before the altar on a 
specially decorated catafalque, while 
priests chanted, boys and girls lighted 
candles, and thousands of mourners filed 


past. A “black fast,” an old Rumanian 
religious rite, started, and Codreanu’s 
casket was. paraded through Bucharest 
streets—in which German troops stood 
guard—on its way to the cemetery. 

The Germans did not take sides in the 
Iron Guard quarrels as long as oil and 
raw-material production was not men- 
aced. But on Monday, General Antonescu 
made a pol:cical speech that seemed to 
invite trouble. In the Rumanian part of 
Transylvania he addressed 100,000 Iron 
Guardsmen and promised that the terri- 
tory ceded to Hungary would eventually 
be regained—despite the fact that adher- 
ence of both nations to the tripartite pact 
two weeks ago was supposed to end all 
disputes between them. 
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Indo-China Flare 


On Sept. 14 the Kingdom of Thailand 
(Siam) demanded from French Indo- 
China the restoration of territory in Cam- 
bodia and Laos that France had seized in 
1907. The Vichy government, while 
granting Japanese demands for bases in 
Northern Indo-China, turned down Thai- 
land flatly. Since then intermittent skir- 
mishes have occurred on the Thai-Indo- 
China frontier. 

Last week Thailand’s dictator and 
Premier, Gen. Luang Bipul Songgram, 
claimed that Indo-China had menaced 
his country and ordered a “counterattack.” 
Promptly, Thai forces moved across the 
frontier and occupied the districts of 
Banongkien, Bankokekrabang, and Pratu- 
chai, while Thai planes bombed the towns 
of Thakek and Savannaket, situated at 
the narrow Indo-China waistline. In re- 
taliation, French mortars at Thakek 
shelled the Thailand town of Lakhon 
across the Mekong River. 

In Bangkok, the government clapped 
down censorship on military information, 
dispatched new army units to the Cam- 
bodian border, and stepped up mobiliza- 
tion. The French, who had put the best 
face possible on their capitulation to 
Japan by saying it had all occurred in “a 
friendly and confident” spirit, simply de- 
clared that “diplomatic efforts” were be- 
ing made to localize the conflict. 
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Jean Chiappe 

“The most dangerous man in France”— 
that was the reputation that Jean Chiappe 
bore at the beginning of 1934. For seven 
years the wily little Corsican had been 
police chief of Paris. His agents were re- 
ported to keep him informed of the deep- 
est political and diplomatic secrets, and he 
was considered to exert a profound influ- 
ence upon the government. Then, in Feb- 
ruary 1934, the Stavisky affair dragged 
him down in its scandalous wake (he had 
been seen in public with the archswindler) . 

He rose again, gained a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies, and was elected 
president of the Paris Municipal Council 
—but his old glamour as the “most danger- 
ous man” was missing. Chiappe also drift- 
ed closer and closer to the extreme Right 
and to Fascism. When France fell, he was 
of those to whom the Germans looked to 
run France and its colonies. Two weeks 
ago his reward came when he was appoint- 
ed High Commissioner of Syria by the 
Vichy administration. 

Last week his career came to as mys- 
terious and ironic an end as one of his 
own police cases. On Wednesday, the 
plane bearing him to Syria was caught in 
the British-Italian naval battle halfway 
between Sardinia and Tunis. After flash- 
ing an SOS, “We are machine-gunned; air- 
plane on fire,” the plane plunged into the 
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Italy’s Headache: How to Regain the Offensive 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The fall of Argyrokastron, which 
seemed imminent at the beginning of 
the week, would be a major defeat for 
the Italian Army. Perched high on the 
side of a hill, Argyrokastron is of great 
strategic value. Here are stored large 
quantities of war material. It is the 
most important of the Italian field 
bases; it is the main road center of the 
region, and it possesses the chief ad- 
vanced airfield of the invading Fascist 
forces. 

Occupation of Argyrokastron by the 
Greeks would be of far-reaching effect, 
entirely aside from the prisoners and 
the great quantities of war material 
that obviously would be captured. Its 
loss would not only sink Italian pres- 
tige to a new low, but, above all, it 
would mark the end of the first phase 
of this campaign with a Greek victory 
of major proportion. 

The Italians are facing a difficult 
task in the reorganization of their de- 
feated troops into a new and heavily 
reinforced army, capable of advancing 
against a persistent, courageous, and 
efficient enemy defending his homeland. 
This task is nothing less than transi- 
tion from the defensive to the offensive, 
which Napoleon called “one of the 
most delicate operations of war.” 


The Aviation Picture 

While the Greeks have given an ex- 
hibition of ground combat that has 
astounded the world, achievements of 
their combined action with British avi- 
ation have been no less startling. 

The Allied aviation has been specifi- 
cally charged with attacking Italian 
planes and airfields and has concen- 
trated particularly upon disrupting 
lines of communication and supply, up- 
on bases, and in harassing the retreat- 
ing Italian columns. The Allied planes 
have given special attention to the Ital- 
ian port bases of Durazzo, Valona, and 
Porto Edda. And they have done a 
good job. 

What of the vaunted Italian Air 
Force? Prior to the attack on Greece, 
great achievements were claimed for 
Fascist aviation by the Rome High 
Command. These included forecasts of 
destruction of the British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet and complete annihila- 
tion of the British positions in Egypt. 
Such boasts, emanating in great part 


from aviation enthusiasts (who lean a 
bit on the hyperbole side), have preju- 
diced the present case of Italian avia- 
tion. 

There is little doubt that Italian 
planes and aviators rank high in the 
aviation world, but they cannot achieve 
the impossible claimed for them by the 
propagandists. So, in the Greek cam- 
paign, some explanation seems neces- 
sary for the ineffectiveness of the Ital- 
ian Air Force. 

The Italian aviator is at a great dis- )} 
advantage, comparatively, in his op- 
erations in this campaign. There are 
various reasons for this: The Greeks, 
holding the initiative, maneuver at will 
and thus are better able to screen their 
movements. Furthermore, since the 
Greeks are operating in their own and 
friendly territory, they have been able 
to decentralize their supply depots, 
thus presenting no outstanding targets 
of quantities of ammunition, food, and 
equipment. Also, mountain flying pre- 
sents many obstacles, particularly in 
the winter season, and these are greater 
hazards to the Italians than to the 
Greeks, as the general inconspicuous- 
ness of the camouflaged Greek positions 
and activities make low flying necessary 
for bombing accuracy. 

The Italian aviation layout in Al- 
bania called for airfields near the ports 
in order to obtain short road hauls for 
plane supplies and to lessen the traffic 
on the restricted highways of the in- 
terior. As these uncamouflaged fields 
are outstanding targets from the air, it 
is apparent that the Italians did not ex- 
pect them to be bombed by any neigh- 
bor, so superior did they feel. 

Fascist air problems are further com- 
plicated by the retreat of the ground 
forces, which had not been contemplat- 
ed by the invaders. This turn in the 
campaign has forced abandonment of 
advanced airfields, which are now be- 
ing used advantageously by the Greek- 
British aviation units. 

Again, the far-flung call upon Italian 
aviation from all fronts has imposed 
upon it a dispersion problem similar to 
that of the British—but more difficult 
to solve, as Italy’s plane strength and 
replacements are less. Furthermore, it 
is understood that the Fascist Air Force 
is suffering for want of supplies, par- 
ticularly oil. 
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Why Italy Flees at Sea 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


The running engagement off Sar- 
dinia between the bulk of the Italian 
Fleet and part of the British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet—in which the British re- 
ported the foe as fleeing—may have 
been sound strategy on the part of the 
Fascists. The role of the Italian Navy 
right now is not to fight pitched battles 
but to furnish escorts to the convoys 
which must cross to North Africa and 
Albania if the Italians hope for future 
military success. 

Had the Italians only wanted secur- 
ity for their fleet, safer positions were 
available at the head of the Adriatic 
Sea. But by moving it into the Western 
Mediterranean, they gained several ad- 
vantages. Bases on the Mediterranean 
coast of Italy are available; and when 
the Fascists are there, British sea pres- 
sure on the transport lanes from Italy 
to Albania is naturally relaxed. Thus 
a situation is created where a strong 
British Mediterranean guard must be 
maintained to prevent many convoys 
under heavy Italian escort from cross- 
ing the sea to North Africa. 

This fits in with Nazi strategy by 
reducing Britain’s chances of sending 
reinforcements from the Mediterranean 
to aid the forces operating in home 
waters and in the convoy service. 

The actual battle for control of the 
sea is now being fought with increased 
intensity around the British Isles and 
in the broad Atlantic. Popular imagina- 
tion pictures control of the sea as vest- 
ed solely in a great fleet of naval ships 
able to move where it chooses. Though 
still possessing superior naval strength 
to anything the Axis can muster, the 
British Fleet has been partially im- 
mobilized by the German submarine 
and air campaign and the Nazi posses- 
sion of Channel and Atlantic bases. 

The old picture of control of the sea 
has thus changed. The struggle for it 
no longer centers around the great sea 
battle but comes down to this—can the 
shipping which Britain needs vitally 
get through from source to base, in 
face of the total sea war now being 
waged against it? 

If this can be done, despite previous 
Nazi victories, the chances are better 
for Britain to win, and the war to end 
sooner. If Britain does not win the war 
in Europe, then she and we may pay 


the price of a long war in blood and 
money. All the bases we have acquired 
are of less immediate value in this 
struggle for control of the sea than the 
giving of all aid to Britain now. 

It is reported that Britain needs 
three battleships, six cruisers, and all 
the smaller craft we can spare. This is 
practically the same strength as the 
force now comprising our Neutrality 
Patrol. It has been advocated that we 
take up the active protection of British 
convoys with this force. On the other 
hand, in the destroyers-for-bases deal 
a precedent was established for the 
sale of warships to the British—a trans- 
action against which the Germans did 
not protest. 

In the last war, as in this to an in- 
creasing extent, the vital sea problem 
turned out to be the protection of ship- 
ping and the replacement of tonnage 
lost. Even after our entry there were 
some so obsessed with defensive theo- 
ries that they objected to taking naval 
units from service in our own waters 
for convoy duty on the Atlantic. This 
unsound strategy was discarded and 
the all-aid policy adopted. It proved to 
be one of the vital factors in winning 
the war. 


The coming of Admiral Kichisa- 
buro Nomura as Ambassador from 
Japan to the United States sounds a 
pleasant note. This gentleman, a dis- 
ciple of the late Baron Tomasaburo 
Kato, one of Japan’s foremost and 
wisest liberal statesmen, is not only a 
naval officer of high technical efficiency 
but also possesses the qualities essen- 
tial in a statesman. 

Admiral Nomura’s tactfulness and 
wisdom were displayed at the time of 
the trouble in Shanghai following the 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931. Japan 
found. it necessary to relieve the Ad- 
miral then in command of the naval 
forces occupying Shanghai, and No- 
mura was the man sent to take over. 
From the moment of his arrival the 
tension was eased. Later the Admiral 
was appointed to the high post of presi- 
dent of the College of Peers. 

As a clincher, as far as the United 
States is concerned, is the fact that 
Admiral Nomura’s sincere friendship 
for this country is well known. 
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sea. The wreckage was identified later, 
but no signs were found of Chiappe or 
the crew of five. 

While the Vichy government, after sup- 
pressing the news for three days, finally 
charged that Chiappe’s end was the work 
of a British flier, London disclaimed al] 
knowledge of the accident. No explana- 
tion was offered by Vichy as to what 
Chiappe’s plane was doing over a battle 
zone when a safer, overland route was 
available. 





Grimmest Christmas 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill last 
week rejected a suggestion that he ask the 
Pope or a neutral country to negotiate a 
48-hour Christmas armistice. The usual 
Boxing Day holiday on Dec. 26 was can- 
celed so Britain’s war effort may be affect- 
ed as little as possible, while in Scotland 
Christmas will not even be a holiday. 

NewsweEek’s London correspondent ca- 
bled more details of what promises to be 
Britain’s grimmest Christmas: 

“The second wartime Christmas season 
appears bleak and meager. The stores 
vainly advertise: ‘For the children’s sake 
this must be a merry Christmas.’ But the 
government is discouraging all spending 
and urging money to be put in war loans, 
Sales are down about 50 per cent. Shilling 
gift parcels are sent anywhere in evacua- 
tion areas or to the forces. Gifts are about 
one per person and intensely practical, 
such as warm shelter equipment. 

“London still has about 100,000 school 
children and 200,000 under 5. There will 
be a pantomime at the Coliseum, and the 
BBC plans a ‘Christmas Under Fire’ pro- 
gram with évacuées speaking to their par- 
ents. Travel is discouraged. There will be 
no extra trains—normally there are 5,000 
—except for mail, which is expected to be 
unprecedented because of the millions of 
homes broken up. 

“Norfolk turkeys and a few imported 
from Canada at about 60 cents a pound 
are scarce; chickens, ducks, and geese at 
50 cents a pound are plentiful. The Food 
Minister may allow double rations of tea, 
sugar, and vegetables Christmas week. 
The best times will probably be had in big 
shelters in danger areas where the govern- 
ment is sponsoring decorations, plum pud- 
dings, parties, carols, and toys.” 





Two New Dictators 


Two new dictators bobbed up in Latin 
America last week. One simply shelved 
his rivals. The other promised to relinquish 
power in a month. 

In Paraguay, Provisional President 
Higinio Morinigo assumed dictator’s pow- 
ers over both the civil government and 
the army and issued a decree which, in 
effect, prohibited all opposition to the 
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Some Accidents Aren’t a Laughing Matter! 


T’S PART of the fun...when your to- 

boggan tips over...or when you get 
tangled up in your skis and you get a 
snow ducking. 


But suppose, on the way home a tire 
should suddenly collapse and you'd have 
a real accident...that’s no laughing 
matter. 


You might crash into oncoming traffic 
-..Of swerve into a ditch or a telephone 
pole...or your car might turn over. 


Blowouts do happen every day...to 
thousands of tires, old and new. For no 
tire is blowout-proof! 


So why risk life, limb and car invest- 
ment...when Goodyear LifeGuards take 
all the danger out of blowouts ? 


You'll never forgive yourself, if you 
have a blowout accident, now that you 
know about LifeGuards and that they 
make even the worst blowout as harm- 
less as a slow leak. 


Join the great army of motorists who 
have completed their motoring safety 
with LifeGuards. If you can afford to 
drive a car, you can afford to equip it with 
LifeGuards! But you can’t afford to risk 
your life or your family’s lives. 


Tell your dealer to replace the conven- 
tional tubes now in your tires with Life- 
Guards. It costs little to have this great 
protection. Include LifeGuards in your 
new car financing plan. Or getLifeGuards 
for your present car on Easy Pay terms 
from your Goodyear dealer. 


For Complete Motoring Safety... 4-W heel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass...and 





LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 


LifeGuard is a 2-ply safety 
tire inside an extra-sturdy 
tube. In sizes available, 
roptnese conventional 
tube. Should outer tire 
tube collapse, LifeGuard 
remains inflated. You 
brake and steer 
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HONOURS OF 


The King’s Own Royal Regiment 
(Lancaster) 


From the battle of Namur in 1695 to the Mesopotamian Campaign in 
1916-18, the Standard of the King’s Own Royal Regiment has been 
decorated with Thirty-three Battle Honours for Distinguished Service. 


HONOURS OF DEWAR’S 
“White Label” 
GES» 
Award of the World's Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1892... one of more than 


60 medals honouring Dewar's White Label 
for Excellence in Scotch Whisky 


The next time strategy calls for Scotch, 
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a heed your intelligence service... enlist 
DEWAR’S White Label for the duration. 
A veteran campaigner, it has won more 
than 60 medals of honour for distin- 
guished service. Attention to the order 
of the day...and night: Command 
DEWAR’S White Label . . . highball of 


the highlands ... and sip “‘at ease!”’ 
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new regime. Morinigo, appointed by the 
Cabinet to succeed President José Felix 
Estigarribia—killed with his wife in an 
airplane accident on Sept. 7—prefaced 
his totalitarian coup with an official shake- 
up in which three Ministers and _ five 
military commanders were dismissed. 
Among the ousted were Gen. Nicholas 
Delgado, who recently visited the United 
States on a military tour, and Col. Ramon 
Paredes, who had been regarded as the 
President’s chief rival. 

In Panama, President Arnulfo Arias 
decreed that the nation’s new constitution, 
instead of being submitted to the Na- 
tional Assembly in 1942, as the law pre- 
scribes, will be decided in a referendum 
on Dec. 15 and put into effect, if the vote 
is favorable, on Jan. 2. Meanwhile, in 
the transitory period, Arias will be “the 
supreme representative of the state.” This 
announcement was accompanied by a 
promise to conduct an honest count of the 
ballots. The new constitution has been 
criticized by The Panama American, pub- 
lished by. the President’s elder brother, 
Harmodio Arias, former President and 
former Minister to the United States, on 
the ground that it shows totalitarian ten- 
dencies in granting to the government 
broad powers to intervene in private enter- 
prise and to create monopolies. 





Avila Camacho’s Day 


Quiet Mexican Inauguration 


Is Attended by Henry Wallace 


Inauguration day — Dec. 1— dawned 
crisp and sunny in Mexico City. The cen- 
tral district around the handsome, spa- 
cious Constitution Plaza was jammed with 
spectators, including 15,000 peasants in 
gaudy native costumes topped with huge 
sombreros. Entertained by numerous 
bands, the crowds were quiet and orderly. 

Nonetheless, there was an underlying 
feeling of tension. Military guards and po- 
lice patrolled the city and kept a special 
watch in the six blocks between the Na- 
tional Palace and the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Around the Chamber itself an area of 
three blocks on all sides was roped off, 
and only those with proper credentials 
got through. 


The apprehension went back to the 


bitterly contested July 7 election in which 
Gen. Juan Andreu Almazan, conservative 
candidate, was defeated by Manuel Avila 
Camacho (see cover) , protégé of President 
Lizaro Cardenas. With a massive body, a 
strong face, and an ingratiating smile, 
43-year-old Avila Camacho had been a 
powerful and popular figure in Mexico 
because of his sports fame (he was a 
member of Mexico’s 1936 Olympics polo 
team) and his success as War Minister in 
building up the army. During the election 
he was backed not only by Cardenas but 


by labor leaders and a group of generals 
as well; afterward he strengthened his 
position by denouncing Communists and 
stressing his Catholicism. 

The air never entirely cleared, however, 
for Almazan, during a four and a half 
months’ voluntary exile in Cuba and the 
United States, charged that the election 
had been fraudulently conducted and 
threatened revolution against Cardenas 
and Avila Camacho. But the announce- 
ment last week that President Roosevelt, 
as a tribute to Mexican-American friend- 
ship, had appointed Vice President-elect 
Henry A. Wallace as his personal repre- 
sentative at Avila Camacho’s inaugural 
caused Almazan to return to Mexico—at 
the same time Wallace crossed the border 
—and renounce his claims. 

While Wallace made a triumphal pro- 
cession through the provinces and was 
given a cordial welcome in the capital, 
one untoward episode put the police on 
their mettle: an angry, Almazanista mob 
stormed around the United States Em- 
bassy on Wallace’s arrival, shouted, and 
hurled stones till they were dispersed by 
tear-gas bombs. And before the excite- 
ment had subsided, soldiers raided Com- 
munist headquarters, lost one of their 
own men, seized an arsenal, arrested 50 
Reds, and claimed to have foiled a plot 
against Avila Camacho’s life. 

But Sunday’s inaugural ceremonies all 
went as smoothly as if they had taken 
place in Washington. Avila Camacho en- 
tered the chamber shortly before 11 o’clock 
and took his place on a dais, framed by 
great silk Mexican flags and a frieze of the 
Mexican seal—an eagle holding a snake in 
its beak. After taking the oath at 11:05 
and receiving the red, white, and green 
sash of office from Cardenas, Avila Ca- 
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macho began his inaugural address. It, 
too, went off smoothly, and the new Presi- 
dent pledged Mexican cooperation in a 
concerted program of hemisphere defense. 

“Nothing,” he said, “divides us in this 
America of ours . . . It is indeed fortunate 
for us that the Americas are united in their 
resolution to defend against all aggression 
our common continental doctrine of equal- 
ity and right and of reciprocal respect and 
tolerance . . . This continent, united in de- 
fense of a common cause and determined 
to protect its vulnerable spots, will be in- 
vincible.” 

Only one minor disorder spoiled the day. 
Telephone wires, carrying the inaugural 
ceremonies to the Columbia and Mutual 
broadcasting systems, were snapped some- 
where south of the border after only six- 
teen minutes of transmission. At the same 
time the land line carrying Camacho’s 
speech to an NBC hookup was not 
touched. 





Sidelights of the War 


The effect of the war and the air raids 
in particular on London was shown in the 
first half of its new telephone directory, 
published last week. Owing to evacua- 
tions and the bombings of homes and 
businesses, it had 136 fewer pages. 


{ The Athens newspaper Acropolis sug- 
gested that the Nobel Peace Prize be 
awarded to the Italian Navy. 


{ In the interests of wartime morals, the 
Duce ordered a cleanup of Rome night 
spots. One place was closed five days 
because its chorus girls’ costumes were 
too scanty. 


{German scientists started experiments 
last week with near beer made from sugar 
beets and a nonalcoholic wine from toma- 
toes. Alcohol is reserved mostly for fuel. 


{ The first Japanese opera was produced 
in Tokyo last week. The libretto, accord- 
ing to a Nippon broadcast, concerns “the 
efforts of the American Commodore 
Perry, who was chiefly responsible for the 
opening of Japan to other foreign coun- 
tries.” 


{Since bicycles have replaced automo- 
biles for year-round travel in France be- 
cause of the lack of fuel, one ingenious 
Parisian built a protective shelter on his 
wheel for winter riding. 


| William Shirer, Columbia Broadcasting 
System correspondent in Berlin, reported 
that Christmas book lists in Germany 
showed that the most popular volumes 
were those about the war, foreign coun- 
tries—and Hitler. Some of the titles of 
Hitler books: “With Hitler on the West 
Front,” “With Hitler in Poland,” “Hitler 
in His Homeland,” “Hitler in His Moun- 
tains,” “The Face of Hitler,” “Hitler as 
No One Knows Him.” 
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as Strikes Slow Down Defense 


NDAC Arbitration Proposed, 
Bills Requiring Advance Notice 
of Walkouts Are Drawn Up 


Every soldier that the United States 
places in the field to defend this hemi- 
sphere will require the services of about 
five civilian production workers behind the 
lines to keep him in supplies and equip- 
ment. But while the soldier must fight 
whether he likes it or not, his nonmilitary 
supplier is under no such compulsion and 
may even lay down his tools in a strike if 
he is so inclined or impelled. Thus it be- 
comes one of the government’s most tick- 
lish tasks in times of emergency to keep 
labor on the job. 

In the present defense campaign, the 
government did a pretty good job of keep- 
ing labor pulling in the right direction— 
by beating potential strikers to the draw 
with skillful mediators—until last month. 
At that time, in spite of conciliation ef- 
forts, the defense industries and services 
broke out with a rash of labor troubles. 
The most important of these were walk- 
outs that shut down the Downey, Calif., 
plant of Vultee Aircraft, Inc., and the Alu- 
minum Co. of America’s New Kensington, 
Pa., works (Newsweek, Dec. 2). 

Last week both of these strikes were set- 
tled. At Vultee, after twelve days of idle- 
mess* (during which the company could 
have turned out 36 Army basic trainers) , 
the CIO strikers returned to work under 
a new agreement giving them a 6214-cent- 
an-hour minimum in place of the old 50- 
cent figure, but pledging them not to 
strike or sit down for sixteen months. And 
the CIO aluminum workers, -who called 
7,500 workers out because the company 
refused to fire a former member who al- 
legedly threatened the union’s collector 
when he asked for dues, agreed to return 
to their jobs when the man was trans- 
ferred to another plant. 

No sooner were these strikes settled 
than a new batch of disputes took the 
limelight. In Detroit, the United Auto- 





*The Vultee strike was prolonged by two 
factors: Communist leanings of some of the 
strike leaders and the failure of Maj. Sidney 
Simpson, a Harvard Law School professor sent 
to Downey by the War Department as a special 
adviser, to attend negotiations. Major Simpson, 
who was charged by unionists with being “too 
drunk” to negotiate, was recalled to Washing- 
ton and later was returned to an inactive status 
by the Army. 


mobile Workers union (CIO) shut down 
the Mack Avenue plant of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Co. (The Plymouth plant 
was also forced to suspend for lack of 
bodies made by Briggs) on Nov. 29 in a 
dispute over production speed. This was 
settled in week end conferences. But in 
the Pacific Northwest, where both CIO 
and AFL lumber workers seek wage in- 
creases, strikes that have already tied up 
more than a dozen sawmills producing 
lumber for defense building threatened to 
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Berryman in The Washington Star 


spread from the Canadian border to Cal- 
ifornia. 
All these threats to the defense program 


_ brought demands in Washington for legis- 


lative curbs on labor. A bill to force unions 
to serve 30-day notice before striking (as 
well as a provision for life imprisonment 
for anyone convicted of sabotaging na- 
tional defense) was introduced by Rep. 
Howard W. Smith of: Virginia: This pro- 
posal was capped by another, submitted 
by Rep. Clare E. Hoffman of Michigan, to 
outlaw all defense strikes during the 
emergency. And the newly appointed Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, Joseph Ball, intro- 
dueed a measure modeled on the Minne- 
sota labor law providing that any strike 
may be held off for 50 days pending con- 
ciliation efforts. 


Significance 


Troublesome as these disputes are, a 
much more serious threat to the defense 
program probably would have to arise be- 
fore Congress would enact any sharply re- 
strictive labor legislation. However, should 
such a serious situation develop, demands 
no doubt would increase for some sort of 
compulsory arbitration—an eventuality 
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that would be equally distasteful to labor 
and employers alike, for while one would 
lose its strike weapon the other would 
have to place important decisions in the 
hands of outsiders (at best an unprofitable 
procedure) . 

Any such labor-curbing legislation is 
now opposed by Administration leaders in 
the belief that the job can be done better 
on a voluntary basis. Toward this end, 
Sidney Hillman, labor coordinator of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, 
has quietly built up corps of outstanding 
labor leaders—AFL and CIO—and busi- 
nessmen to bring pressure on hotheads on 
both sides of the fence. In addition, Hill- 
man is trying to get declarations from the 
heads of unions that they will give him 
at least 48 hours’ notice before calling 
strikes to permit the NDAC to attempt 
a peaceful settlement. 

This voluntary conciliation method has 
yet to meet its greatest test, however. 
That will come with the flood of demands 
for wage increases, now beginning to gain 
momentum throughout industry. Such de- 
mands, in the Pacific Coast airplane in- 
dustry, will be encouraged by the Vultee 
settlement. And already John L. Lewis’ 
militant United Mine Workers union is 
planning to ask for a raise next spring 
when its contract is up for renewal. 

In addition to wage demands, the Hill- 
man group is still faced with AFL-CIO 
rivalry as a potential strike cause. The 
plan now is to seek a working agreement 
between the labor groups in which both 
would consent to (1) keep hands off one 
another’s members, (2) confine organizing 
to nonunion plants and areas, (3) refuse 
membership to officials and members of 
the rival union who have been expelled 
for disciplinary reasons, and (4) abide by 
NLRB decisions on which faction shall 
represent employes of a plant in which 
both unions are now organized. 





Aluminum Backlog 


One of the biggest jobs of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission has been to 
insure a sufficient increase in supplies of 
aluminum—used in plane production and 
other items of military equipment, such as 
field kitchens—to take care of rearmament 
without curtailing civilian needs. 

That this has already been largely ac- 
complished was revealed last week by Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius Jr., NDAC raw-mate- 
rials coordinator. He disclosed that ex- 
pansions now under way or planned— 
chiefly by the Aluminum Co. of America 
at its Aleoa, Tenn., Vancouver, Wash., and 
Badin, N.C., plants and by the Reynolds 
Metals Co., which is building a factory at 
Sheffield, Ala——would boost our ingot pro- 
duction of 465,000,000 pounds a year to 
690,000,000 pounds by July 1941 and 825,- 
000,000 by July 1942. 

On another raw-materials front—lumber 
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you a complete movie scene for a dime or less. A scene runs 
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—Stettinius also revealed a satisfactory 
supply position. Defense needs of 1,500,- 
000,000 feet—nearly all already purchased 
—would be supplied out of an increase of 
3,500,000,000 feet in 1940 output, he point- 
ed out. And with cantonment construc- 
tion ahead of schedule, 90 per cent of the 
buildings required to house 1,000,000 men 
would be completed by Jan. 1. 





First Days in Camp 
What it’s like joining the Army: 


Fist Day (for 114 New Jersey and 
New York trainees, mostly volunteers, in- 
ducted on Nov. 25): Wearing oldest civil- 
ian clothes and carrying suitcases, arrived 
at 5:09 p.m. by special train at Fort Dix, 
N.J., former AEF base, now the home 
of the 44th Division of the Federalized 
National Guard. Already dark. Biting cold. 
Welcoming band struck up “In the Good 
Old Summer Time” (followed by “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here”). In double 
column, marched off to reservation. On the 
way, off-duty Guards yelled: “Hurray for 
the Army!” (also “Hello, Suckers!”) . 

After “processing” preliminaries in the 
reception hall, including day’s second phy- 
sical examination, moved under quaran- 
tine into blocks of wooden-sided tents 
(six men to a tent)—known to Guards as 
“Skunk Row,” “Leper Colony,” etc. All 
tents warm and cozy, Guards already hav- 
ing fired coal-burning stoves. Filed into 
mess hall, washed mess kits, had first 
Army “chow”—beef hash, stewed toma- 
toes, escalloped potatoes, string beans, 
bread and butter, apple cake, applesauce, 
and coffee. Rewashed kits. Received “bar- 
rack bags” containing four blankets, three 
towels, canteen, toilet set, first-aid pouch, 


comforter. Returned to tents. Learned 
bedmaking. “Taps” (most men already 
asleep) at 11. 


Srconp Day: Up by bugle at 5:45 
in subfreezing temperature. Breakfast— 
boiled oatmeal, French toast and syrup, 
toast, jam, coffee. At 7:30 began “psycho- 
logical test” for mental alertness (typical 
question: An orange is a broom, bat, 
flower, or fruit?). Received complete uni- 
forms. Try-on period after lunch resulted 
in many misfits, much swapping, and re- 
vival of old crack about there being only 
two sizes in the Army—too big and too 
small. Uniform inspection. Short lectures 
on basic training. Rest of day free. 


Tuirp Day: Morning—three hours of 

lectures, including how to salute, address 
officers, take orders. Rest of day free— 
but thirteen weeks of strenuous basic 
training (after assignment to units) in 
prospect, plus nine months’ advanced 
work. 
* To fill the first quota of 19,670, “proc- 
essing” was in full swing last week from 
coast to coast—in all nine Corps Areas 
except the Fourth (Atlanta), where in- 
ductions take place Dec. 3 to 13. Giving a 
“Christmas present” to the next batch of 
draftees, originally due to be called during 
the holiday period, the War Department 
said none would be called between Dec. 
15 and Jan. 3. 


{| Sentenced in New York on Nov. 20 to 
eighteen months in jail for failing to reg- 
ister, Angelo Mongiore, 23-year-old con- 
scientious’ objector, finally registered in 
prison on Nov. 28. Next day he was re- 
leased. 


| Military authorities predicted before 
last week’s drafting that only about 2 per 


—— 


cent of the men called would be disqualj- 
fied on physical grounds. Actually, the 
rejection rate so far has run about 15 per 
cent, with deficiencies in eyesight and 
teeth among the main causes. 





A Blow to Airlines 


America’s commercial airlines currently 
operate about 320 multimotored planes, 
Two years from now, these lines expect to 
need double this amount of equipment to 
meet the rapidly growing passenger busi- 
ness and to extend service to new commu- 
nities. In anticipation of this, they have 
ordered about 435 planes, most of them 
from Douglas, Boeing, and Lockheed, 
which also have large orders for American 
and British warplanes. 

Last week this expansion program was 
halted by a decision of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission’s Priorities 
Board to give precedence to contracts for 
warplanes. Under the plan, it was under- 
stood at Washington, the airlines will get 
from their suppliers (who are expected 
to cooperate voluntarily with the govern- 
ment system) only replacements and 
spares. This action resulted from War De- 
partment complaints that the commercial 
airliners (being produced at a fifteen-a- 
month rate) are absorbing engine facili- 
ties needed to produce bomber motors. 


Significance 


Faced with a tightening shortage of 
plane engines, the Priorities Board was 
forced to decide which type of production 
it would give the green light. In the dilem- 
ma, it appeared more feasible to restrict 
output of airliners than warplanes. But 
whether the choice was wise, even from a 





First review: these draft volunteers at Fort MacArthur, Calif., show off the result of a week’s training 
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board, back-spacer, high-speed es- 
capement! Two models, Regular and 
DeLuxe. List prices, $29.75 and 
$34.75 (or 75¢ a week, plus small 
down payment).* 





operate, fast, sturdy, and dependable. 
Touch-typing chart and smart carry- 
ing case included with each Corona. 
List prices, $49.50, $59.50, $64.50 
(or $1.00 a week, plus small down 
payment).* 





NEW Super-Speed L C SMITH. Take a 
good look at the latest word in office 
typewriters...modern, complete, and 
incredibly fast. Automatic Margin 
Set, Touch Selector, Floating Shift 
...8tandard or silent, choice of many 
type faces and carriage widths. Free 
demonstration in your office. 


List prices from $115.50.* 
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This experimental amphibian Navy tank goes to sea... 





. . while the conventional Army tank must ferry across 


strictly military standpoint, only time can 
tell, because the airlines are now proving 
invaluable to preparedness by carrying 
defense executives and emergency sup- 
plies and in case of war could be expected 
to help in the pinches by toting officers, 
troops, and munitions. 

For such military purposes, a well- 
equipped commercial airline system cover- 
ing the United States and as much as pos- 
sible of the Western Hemisphere appears 
to be a highly important defense link. 
Since we are preparing to defend both 
American continents, any restrictions 
placed on airline expansion, particularly 
in the direction of Latin America, would 
seem to be unwise at this time. 

The most hopeful aspect of the situation 
—which has upset the plane makers as 
much as their best customers, the airlines 
—is the fact that the Priorities Board will 


review the commercial-plane matter sev- 
eral months hence and, if possible, relax 
restrictions. Since airliners constitute only 
about 10 per cent of the large plane mak- 
ers’ backlogs, it appears probable that the 
restrictions will be only temporary, pend- 
ing opening of expanded engine-production 
facilities. 





Defense Week 


Navy Tanks: Seeking a new means of 
landing Marines and supplies from its war- 
ships, the Navy a year ago began experi- 
ments with an amphibian vehicle that 
suggests a cross between a gigantic bath- 
tub and a tank. Originally invented for 
flood and hurricane rescue work by Donald 
Roebling, Clearwater, Fla., engineer, the 
25-foot, 74-ton hybrid (one type was 
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demonstrated in Florida this fall, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration) is capa- 
ble of carrying 36 fully equipped Marines 
and is propelled by caterpillar treads which 
act as paddles in water. In recent Navy 
tryouts, it attained a speed of 23 miles an 
hour on land, knocked down 4-inch trees, 
plunged into water, and cruised at a 10- 
mile-an-hour clip. Last week, following 
approval of final tests, the Navy worked 
on details of a contract believed to call for 
200 of the vehicles, to be built by the 
Food Machinery Corp., at its Dunedin, 
Fla., plant. 


DemonstTrRATION: Although responsible 
for defense against blitzkrieg air attacks, 
many an army brass hat has never seen a 
bomb dropped from a plane. The Air 
Corps, confident of its striking power, ar- 
ranged a demonstration in Hawaii a fort- 
night ago to show just what damage 
bombs can do to an objective. At 15,000 
feet, eighteen twin-engined B-18 bombers 
roared over a 1,000- by 2,000-foot target 
on the beach front of Bellows Field near 
Honolulu and dropped 576 practice bombs 
in two mock attacks. Only four bombs 
missed during the fourteen-second raid, 
and the 572 hits covered the entire target. 
Still considerably impressed last week, the 
Army made plans for another demonstra- 
tion which will be attended by all available 
officers of the Hawaiian Department. 


Forp: Declaring himself in favor of a 
two-ocean Navy with “plenty of airplane 
carriers,” Henry Ford last week completed 
plans with naval officials to train enlisted 
men from the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station—who will live in four new bar- 
racks erected by the industrialist—as tech- 
nicians in his River Rouge trade school. 
Beginning in January, the school will 
quarterly turn out 1,000 electricians, ma- 
chinists’ mates, Diesel-engine operators, 
etc. (courses for aviation machinists and 
metalsmiths will be added later). In ad- 
dition, the War Department announced 
that the Ford Motor Co. will build 1,500 
midget trucks 3 feet 2 inches tall, 6 feet 9 
inches long) designed to supplement the 
motorcycle and sidecar in reconnaissance 
work. 


Necroes: During the World War, Ger- 
man propagandists tried vainly to under- 
mine the loyalty of American Negroes, 
even promising them special territory in 
the United States where they could rule 
themselves. Today the patriotism of our 
13,000,000 Negroes is as strong as ever. 
And to turn this loyalty to maximum use 
in the defense program was the aim of a 
conference held on Nov. 25 and 26 at 
Hampton Institute, 72-year-old Virginian 
center for promoting Negro education and 
interracial education. Highlights: Inaug- 
uration of Dr. Malcolm S. McLean, for- 
merly of the University of Minnesota, as 
Hampton president, and condemnation of 
the Navy for taking Negro recruits only 
as messmen. 
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Get in and 


\ GET GOING: 


You may not have 
that new-car urge,but the 
Firesait will smoke you out 


VER notice when you lift the 

hood of this sprightly 1941 Buick 
how much engine looms up under 
your gaze? 


That long thrusting bonnet is needed 
— it’s brim-full of velvet-smooth, 
micropoise-balanced power plant. 


And it houses, in the new FIREBALL 
Dynaflash engine, the sweetest and 
suddenest and most serviceable 
mobilization of horsepower you 
ever gave the gun! 


Try it soon—roll out a new Buick 


1935 


for the Business Coupe 


delivered at Flint, Mich. State tax, optional 
equipment and accessories — extra. 
Prices subject to change 
without notice. 


SPECIAL and treat yourself to 
controls that seem almost to 
shake hands with you. 


It’s a big car, yes — a longer, 
roomier, broader beauty than 
ever before— yet so nimble and 
nifty in action you'll think it has 
wings on its wheels. 


It gets into stride with a rush like 
a going-away mallard, and poised 
on its level-flying BuiCoil Spring- 
ing it eats miles on the open road 
with the appetite of a small boy 
for chocolate cake. 


And if you are economy-minded, 
you can spend a few extra dollars 
for Compound Carburetion — and 
get not only 10 extra horsepower, 
but actual savings of as much as 10% 
to 15% in miles per gallon. 


Try the new Buick—it’s the nic- 
est, ablest and best-mannered 
car you’ve ever driven, and, 


Buick SPECIAL Sedan $1052. 
White sidewall tires extra.* 


Modern gasolines have high 
octane ratings to permit 
higher compressions without 


“ping.” Note how this pis- 

ton, which can be used on 
valve-in-head engines 

rolls the fuel charge into the 


shape of a flattened ball 


that centers around the new, 

smaller, racing-car type spark 

plug. Fired af its very heart, this more highly 
compressed fuel lets go with such full-forced, “ping- 
free” wallop that any gasoline of 75 octane rating 
(now available at standard-fuel prices) may be used 
in the 115-hp. engine. Any fuel of 80 octane 
rating serves in the 125- and 165-hp. engines. 


if you heavyfoot that throttle even 
a little, the most thrilling. 


Here’s sumptuous luxury and high 
style for you that’s affordable, de- 
pendable, steel-thewed and plenty- 
powered. 

Get in and get going—have some 
fun out of life. 

Your nearest Buick dealer is await- 
ing your nod. 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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Tax Budget Plans Spotlighted 
by Growing Deficit of Nation 


Limited Economy Program 
Offered by President Throws 
Huge Tax Job on Congress 


During the past three weeks, while re- 
ports of all-time highs in sales, production, 
and employment crowded the news tick- 
ers, the Dow-Jones industrial-stock price 
average has declined almost 10 points and 
seats on the New York Stock Exchange 
were actually disposed of last week for 
$33,000, lowest price since 1899. 

These contradictory trends of the mar- 
ket, recalling previous occasions when 
stock prices ignored business upturns 
(Newsweek, Sept. 9), were partly due to 
worries over the foreign situation. Much 
the more important factor this time, how- 
ever, was the growing conviction in finan- 
cial circles that Congress would early next 
year impose still stiffer taxes on corporate 
profits. 

The tax worries began spreading when 
Secretary Morgenthau immediately after 
the election called for additional imposts 


the $17,000,000,000 authorized and appro- 
priated for armaments by Congress last 
summer will actually be paid out in the 
next fiscal year and thereafter. At pres- 
ent, the arms outlays are running around 
$400,000,000 a month (see chart). 

Last week taxes were further spotlight- 
ed by (1) the President’s emphatic rejec- 
tion of a Federal sales levy to help meet 
the soaring deficit—though he hasn’t yet 
revealed the type of impost he does favor, 
(2) a White House supper conference of 
Congressional and Administration fiscal 
authorities on Friday, and (3) the an- 
nouncement of a Presidential plan for 
curtailing civilian outlays in the new 
budget. 

The latter was widely headlined as a 
program for cutting “all non-defense ex- 
penditures to the bone.” Actually, how- 
ever, Mr. Roosevelt only stated that no 
appropriations for new public buildings, 
highways, reclamation projects, etc., would 
be included in next year’s budget unless 
they were directly associated with the 
production of munitions. 

Instead of trimming non-defense items, 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 





HOW DEFENSE OUTLAYS ARE NEARING THE TOTAL 
OF ALL OTHER FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
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(Newsweek, Nov. 18), and they were 
heightened in the following days as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt began discussing his forth- 
coming budget message with Congressional 
leaders. This new budget will, of course, 
call for a record expenditure, since most of 


therefore, the economy ax would be wield- 
ed chiefly on public works, which are cost- 
ing the Treasury about $700,000,000 this 
year. The President’s economy remarks 
did not apply to the farm program or to 
the ordinary running costs of the depart- 


ment, each of which constitutes a bigger 
drain on the Treasury than public works. 

nd Mr. Roosevelt definitely opposed 
sharp cuts in the biggest of all civilian ex- 
penditures—unemployment relief—though 
he did say that increased industrial em- 
ployment would enable some reduction in 
WPA appropriations. 

By slashing around $500,000,000 off 
public-works funds and imposing new 
taxes, the President possibly could report 
that tax revenues in the new year would 
cover all anticipated outgo except that for 
military purposes. 

With the regular accounts thus _bal- 
anced, the government would therea‘ter 
borrow only to finance munitions. The 
Administration’s fiscal plans reportedly 
include the setting up of a separate budget 
for these extraordinary outlays and the 
imposition of more taxes—in addition 
to those needed covering the civilian 
expenditures —to amortize the defense 
bonds over a fifteen- or twenty-year 
period. 


Significance 


Administration plans for two new sets 
of taxes pose a truly heroic job for Con- 
gress, especially in view of the ban on a 
sales levy. Rejection of the latter just 
about limits the new imposts, needed for 
both the civilian and defense budgets, to 
further increases in the already burden- 
some corporation and income taxes, and 
some tightening of the gift and excess- 
profits levies. 

Nevertheless, the stock market seems 
unduly pessimistic. Corporate earnings 
for 1940 will be materially above the 1939 
level, and numerous concerns will net 
more in 1941 despite the anticipated im- 
posts. The stock price average, on the 
other hand, is not substantially above its 
1939 low point. 

Moreover, the market (and the budget 
makers too) overlooks the possibility, sug- 
gested by the National City Bank this 
week, that the boom may produce such 
huge tax revenues, even with current lev- 
ies, that the planned new imposts could be 
softened appreciably. 

There are these discouraging aspects to 
the economy program, in addition to its 
restriction to public works: (1) the works 
cut is motivated as much by a desire to 
conserve building materials for defense as 
by economy; (2) in announcing the re- 
duction, moreover, Mr. Roosevelt re- 
vealed his adherence to his old spending 
theories, since he stated that it would 
enable the government to accumulate a 
reservoir of projects that could be started 
quickly later on to take up the slack when 
the defense program was completed; and 
(3) there is the danger that the economy 
program may be upset by Congress’ re- 
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TED: This picture is a very good example of Nature’s 
Protective Blending. 

NED: It sure is. The ducks are so perfectly blended 
with the rushes you have to look sharp to see them. 





TED: This painting really shows the plumage 
of the mallard duck to good advantage. 


NED: Yes, but it would be bad news for Mr. 
Mallard’s family if a hawk came along. 


CALVERTS 
PROTECTIVE BLENDING 


ings protects the flavor and good taste 
at of Calvert Whiskey 
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BUY BETTER WHISKEY— BUY CALVERT 


“RESERVE”: Millions gladly pay a little 
more for this richer premium blend. 





tks TED: I never tasted a whiskey that pleases 
“SPECIAL”: Favorite of millions who pre- 


to 
me so thoroughly as Calvert. 
NED: Naturally. Its precious quality and fer a lighter whiskey. Costs a little less. 
flavor is protected by Calvert’s own 


ing exclusive method of Protective CLEAR HEADS (CLEAR-HEADED BUYERS) 


uld . 
ww Blending. 

ed | TED: Well, whatever it does for this fine CALL FOR 

en whiskey, it sure increases my drinking a Vv c f 


nd enjoyment —all -ways! 

















BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits...Calvert “Special”: 90 Proof 
New York City. 


—721/2% Grain Neutral Spirits. Copyright 1940, Calvert Distillers Corporation, 

















THE DIPLOMAT 
(above, left). A homburg 
that’s patrician... but 
with an engagingly cas- 
ual air. Perfect, in black 
or night blue, for wear 
with dinner clothes. $5 


Most Mallory styles #5. 


Sporting lines combined with the 
tailored look demanded by dress- 
ier holiday occasions. Note the 
wide-over brim binding of this 
distinguished zephyr-weight. In 
fashion colors. $5 


The Sportabout *4. 


Others *6, *7.50 and #10. 


THE BURBRIDGE (above, right). M 
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fusal to cut its pet bridge and harbor 
projects or by Washington plans for a 
costly nationwide food-stamp program 
and the expansion of public-health and 
Social Security services. 





Jesse L. Livermore 


Last Wednesday night, when Jesse L. 
Livermore let the house photographer at 
Manhattan’s swank Stork Club take a 
“last” picture because “tomorrow I’m go- 
ing away for a long, long time,” his wife 
thought he meant a vacation. The next 
afternoon the already legendary 63-year- 
old speculator went alone to the Sherry 
Netherland Hotel near his Park Avenue 
home, drank two old-fashioneds, and quiet- 
ly retired to a cloak room where he put one 
decisive bullet through his head. 

Livermore was born on a modest farm 
in West Acton, Mass., and began his fabu- 
lous career at 16 as a $6-a-week board boy 
for a Boston brokerage firm. After clean- 
ing up $3.12 on a borrowed $10 bill in his 
first stock-trading deal, he quit his job to 
speculate in earnest. Later he came to New 
York with a $2,500 bankroll and emerged 
from the 1907 “rich men’s panic” at 30 
with $3,000,000, the first of four separate 
fortunes he won and lost, and an ever- 
lasting nickname, “The Boy Plunger.” 

Operating with a coolness advertised by 
his keen blue eyes, Livermore swept in and 
out of the markets for three decades— 
bearish or bullish as the occasion indi- 
cated, but mostly bearish—once netting 
$10,000,000 in 30 minutes. He declared he 
always tried to be “right 60 per cent of the 
time” (many important decisions were re- 
portedly influenced by the purring of a cat, 
Nanny). 

A lavish spender when he had money 
and often in the news, as in 1927 when 
$100,000 in jewelry was stolen from his 
$1,350,000 Long Island estate, Livermore 
dramatically symbolized the get-rich-quick 
era. When the depression forced his fourth 
bankruptcy in 1934, he boasted that as 
always before creditors would be paid off 
100 per cent. 

But apparently the comeback trail was 
rough in these days of regulated markets. 
An affectionate farewell note to his wife 
(the third Mrs. Livermore) said he was 
“tired of fighting.” 





Ships of Good Will 


Following the outbreak of the European 
war, British and Danish vessels plying be- 
tween the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica were withdrawn and Norwegian ships 
in this service were temporarily retired. 
However, unlike the situation in the 
World War, shipping between the Amer- 
icas wasn’t disrupted because this time the 
United States diverted part of its mer- 
chant marine from European waters and 





also placed a number of new ships on 
Latin-American routes. 

As a result, this country’s fleet operat- 
ing to the other American republics was 
increased by 500,000 gross tons or 60 per 
cent in the year ended July 1, 1940. The 
Latin-American merchant marine was also 
augmented, partly through the purchase 
of 76 older ships from the United States. 

Although the war caused no serious 
shortage of cargo space, it did create cer- 
tain problems in the field of inter-Ameri- 
can shipping, and last week representatives 
of 21 American republics and 26 ship lines 
met in Washington to discuss these. At 
closed sessions they considered such top- 
ics as regulation of freight rates and uni- 
formity of port dues, following a speech 
by Under-Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, who hailed the conference as prac- 
tical evidence of inter-American coopera- 
tion. 

Outstanding among the reports present- 
ed was one by the United States Maritime 
Commission revealing that it would place 
35 new ships in the Latin-American serv- 
ice under its shipbuilding program, instead 
of the 28 originally scheduled. One of 
these, the Rio Hudson of the Moore- 
McCormack Lines, was launched last week 
at the Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.’s 
yards in Chester, Pa., with an unusual 
ceremony which included the blessing of 
the ship by the Right Rev. Francis M. 
Taitt, Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. Sponsored by Mrs. Warren 
Lee Pierson, wife of the president of the 
Export-Import Bank, the 9,700-ton vessel 
is the first. ship to have all cabins air-con- 
ditioned as well as public rooms. 


Acme 


Mrs. Warren L. Pierson watches as Bishop Taitt blesses the Rio Hudson 


‘{ Another example of inter-American co- 
operation was the signing last week in 
Washington by delegates from fifteen 
Western Hemisphere nations of a three- 
year pact establishing quotas for the ship- 
ment of coffee from Latin America to the 
United States and other world purchasers. 
Designed to prevent demoralization of the 
coffee industry by the loss of European 
markets, the agreement is retroactive to 
last Oct. 1. 





Miracles in Glass 


In the early 1930s, the research depart- 
ments of two large corporations, the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. and the Corning 
Glass Works, cooperated to develop glass 
fiber, first used commercially as an air- 
filtering material for warm-air furnaces 
and air-conditioning systems. As the 
process was improved to produce finer, 
more flexible filaments, it was found that 
the soft, fleecy mass made an excellent 
insulation against heat and cold—in stoves, 
refrigerators, houses, trains, and ships. 

By 1935 the experimenters had de- 
veloped fibers strong and pliable enough 
to be woven into cloth. These were made 
from greenish glass marbles melted in an 
electric furnace to a white-hot liquid and 
then drawn off through scores of tiny holes 
in the bottom of the furnace. The wisp- 
like strands thus formed were so fine that 
204 of them were drawn together to make 
a single thread, which could be woven on 
standard textile machinery. 

Late in 1938 Owens and Corning formed 
the jointly owned Owens-Corning Fiber- 

















Exzci/y as they have been made 
for centuries in Holland. 







The Dutch aristocracy of Rem- 
r. brandt’s time were the first to 

itis ~<A enjoy and serve de Kuyper 
Blackberry products. Today, centuries 
later, discriminating persons 

the world over specify de 
Kuyper when buying cordials. 
Made in America, exactly as in 
Holland,by Dutch experts,and 
available at all good dealers. 





Send for interesting beckles on de Kuypor Cordials. 11 VARIETIES 
Copyright 1940, National Distillers Products Corporation, New York City + 80 Proof 
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FLUGRESCETTT TUBING 


Announcing 
the new liner 


“AWATEA” 
FOR ELECTRIC SIGNS THAT STAY 


to Australi 
BRIGHTER LONGER! 
New Zealand F&- tubing used in your signs makes a big dif- 
ference in their appearance. For signs that stay 


brighter longer, order General Electric Fluorescent 


Tubing. Here’s why: 


The fast new turhine-drive Awatea HIGH INITIAL BRILLIANCY. Maximum efficiency in 
conversion of ultra violet energy into light. Main- 


joins the distinguished Aorangi in tains brilliancy throughout life. 
a regular monthly service from UNIFORM APPEARANCE. Each letter has same tint, 


hue, and brilliance. Entire tube is luminous. 





Vancouver to Hawaii, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia. Connections at actly like today’s. Available in 9 standard colors. 
Honolulu from California ports. QUALITY PRODUCT. Backed by G.E.’s complete manu- 


UNIFORMITY OF COLOR. Tomorrow’s will be ex- 


Your agent or Canadian Pacific: facturing and laboratory facilities. 

8 x Made by processes developed by G.E. Sold only 
41 offices in the U.S. and Canada. through carefully selected licensees — companies 
with wide experience in sign advertising. Make sure 
that genuine G-E Fluorescent Tubing (marked G-E) 
is used in the signs you buy. Mail coupon for full 
details. 
NOTICE: For general illumination, use standard 
G-E MAZDA lamps, either filament or fluorescent 
in 18” to 60” lengths. 
SUUEEUROEEOOO ORT EREE OTTO COTES ARETE OE COOOEOE ECE EEECR CROC CRORE CERRO Rete eect eeeeeees 
= General Electric Company, Dept. 83-NW-L, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRAFFIC AGENTS Tell me all about G-E Fluorescent Tubing. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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glas Corp., with factories at Newark, Ohio, 
and Corning, N.Y., to develop a broader 
market for the new substance. Last week, 
on the second anniversary of the com- 
pany’s founding, a display of Fiberglas 
products was held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, including such items as 
fireproof curtains, tablecloths, lamp shades, 
and awnings, heat-resistant electrical in- 
sulation for motors and generators, and 
acid-resistant filter cloth for chemicals. 
Several new applications were also an- 
nounced, such as glass cloth for airplane 
wings and a man’s summer hat of Fiber- 
glas, priced at $5. 

While refusing to reveal sales figures, 
Harold Boeschenstein, president of Owens- 
Corning and former vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Owens-Illinois, declared 
that his firm’s employment had tripled and 
its monthly production quadrupled since 
1938, with the possibilities of the versatile 
material as yet barely explored. Research- 
ers are working to extend the color range 
of Fiberglas—now limited to white, gray, 
beige, and blue—and to improve its vari- 
ous other characteristics with a view to 
possible future use in dresses and other 
apparel, brake linings, and tire cord. 





Aviation Notes 


Encine Researcu: After considering 
sites offered by 62 cities, the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics se- 
lected the Cleveland municipal airport for 
the new airplane-engine research labora- 
tory for which Congress last June appro- 
priated $8,400,000. Construction of the 
first of eight buildings, including a mam- 
moth ‘wind tunnel, a hangar, and various 
units for testing fuels, lubricants, instru- 
ments, etc., will be started next month with 
the project scheduled for partial operation 
within a year. The new laboratory will sup- 
plement those at Langley Field, Va., and 
at Moffett Field, Calif., which are con- 
cerned chiefly with aerodynamics. 


NortHeast Arruines: The Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority authorized Boston- 
Maine—Central Vermont Airways (for- 
merly called Boston-Maine Airways) to 
inaugurate a new route between Bangor, 
Maine, and Moneton, N.B., Canada. At 
the same time, the company, jointly 
owned by the Boston & Maine, the Maine 
Central, and the Central Vermont rail- 
roads, announced it was changing its name 
to Northeast Airlines as more descriptive 
of the territory it serves. 





AFL Roundup 


The AFL ended its 60th annual conven- 
tion at New Orleans, La., last week in a 
blaze of resolutions and speeches. These 
were the highlights: 


{| Acceptance of a resolution condemning 
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bergla; council to use nothing but “all its influ- h fe < pee 2, 
nena ence” on unions that evade their responsi- in uman orm . BS //I 
ems as & bility in this respect (Newsweek, Dec. 2). 
shades, If « Reelection of William Green for his 
cal in- seventeenth term as AFL president with a 
Ss, and salary increase from $12,000 to $20,000 
micals, (John L. Lewis gets $25,000 as head of the 
sO _al- & ({O Mine Workers Union). Also the re- 
irplane ff ciection of Vice President George E. 
Fiber- Browne, theatrical-union chief, whose or- 
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Labor Notes 
Decision: The Pennsylvania Railroad 
formally protested a recent National Rail- 
road Adjustment Board decision reinstat- “Interruptions all day long—lI can’t 
, ing with full seniority rights and nearly 
st two years’ back pay an engineer dismissed even dictate! Things like this are 
. fe by the road in February 1939 for report- slowing us down all along the line!” 
t for ing to work while intoxicated. | Dismissed 
aa twice before for serious infractions of the —— — ——___—. 
mre rules, the engineer, according to the tes- 
timony of the fireman, train conductor, ’ , ' 
the vata 148 OW can you blame a man for not _ put your memos and instructions into 
1am- oP Sees We ee Se Sey ee etting things done when he’s con- _action, to intercept time-wasting int 
a day in question. The discharged employe geting § sg ne Ges ECEy —— 
_— had appealed his case to the board, which stantly interrupted? It’s the system _ ruptions and perform other secretarial 
a decided for him on the technical basis that that’s causing these bottlenecks. duties for you. 
ie the railroad had signed his discharge be- If work is to flow smoothly, you have Meanwhile, you can dictate when- 
om fore its investigation of his case was com- to do the things that need doing when __ ever and whatever you please. Dicta- 
pad pleted. they should be done. Your secretary _ phone makes it so easy to be efficient! 
con- Dues: Six thousand Class A members of should be blocking those interruptions. _It helps prevent bottlenecks and over- 
a New York local of the International Doing her own work—at he. own desk. time. Does its bit to keep today’s top 
ai Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, an Not sitting at yours, writing down _ speed production rolling smoothly. 
~ AFL affiliate, agreed to pay $12 a month things that must be rewritten later. See the new Dictaphone movie: 
for- in addition to their regular $64 annual dues There’s a sure cure for antiquated, “What’s an Office Anyway?” Or try 
to (Class A men get $2 an hour for a 30-hour inefficient two-person dictation. It’s the Dictaphone yourself—there’s no ob- 
week) to finance legal battles and to pay Dj h hod. This mod die Mestlen. fat 8 fa thee ear ee 
zor, dieike thenafite, The unten is tuvelved in ictap one method. Lhis modern dic igation. Just in the coupon mail 
At . . tating machine frees your secretary to __ it today! 
three antitrust suits brought by the gov- 8 y 0 y: 
vt ernment and by manufacturers’ groups. 
ail- 
me . 
we | Dr. Shull’s Grain D I C T A P H () N E 
Cam, Saeteow: x maine at seme ifn Canede~ Dictaphone Corporation Led, 8 Richmncad Sue, 
sperm and female eggs, with fertilization West, Toronto. 
occurring at random when the wind ae: hs Didaaghons mocks "Wuar'e on Ollne phen 7 
spreads sperm-laden pollen. But by cover- (CO I should like to try a Dictanhene Cameo Dictating Machine 
ing tassels and silk with paper bags for in my own office without obligation. 
- protection against natural fertilization, ORs LoS we AL a a SS 
‘ then pollinating the stalks by hand, grow- i, A RT eA 
” ers can inbreed uniform strains of corn I easement monet 
and subsequently cross these lines to pro- . ee Te ; 
ng duce a superior hybrid. Yielding 10 to 30 hyp een Ses LL eee 




















MORE TRAINS 
MORE SPEED 
<= MORE LUXURIES 


Here again, for the 54th 
== ..: »  COnsecutive season, : is 
the greatest variety of 
fine train services between the East and 
Florida. This season, Coast Line features 
more trains — 8 fine trains daily; more speed 
—22 new Diesel-electric locomotive 
units; more Juxury—the only Recreation- 
Entertainment cars in the world, Tavern- 
Lounge and Tavern-Lounge-Observation 
cars for coach passengers, and many other 
innovations. Yet it costs no more for 
you to enjoy these modern travel comforts 
and luxuries enroute. So specify your 
train by name and go via Coast Line. 


8 FINE TRAINS DAILY 


FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 

—'‘*The Aristocrat of Winter Trains.”’ All Pull- 
man. Effective Dec. 13. 

ADVANCE FLORIDA SPECIAL (East Coast) 
—CompaéanionTrain, earlier departure; Eff-Jan.9. 

FLORIDA SPECIAL (West Coast) 

— Pullman and super de luxe coach service to 
central, west and south Florida. Eff. Dec. 13. 

THE MIAMIAN — “The train of society.” Fore- 
noon arrivals (Miami 12:40 P.M.). Eff. Dec. 13. 

THE CHAMPION — This famous all-coach 
streamliner will be doubled in capacity and 
Diesel power Dec. 20. Now in service. 

VACATIONER — Greatest super de luxe coach 
train—1)% hrs. faster this season. 25 hours New 
York to Miami. Now in service. 

HAVANA SPECIAL—Latest departure, earliest 
arrival —“‘saves a full business day.” Now in 
service. 

PALMETTO LIMITED —Serving the resorts 
of the Carolinas and Georgia. Now in service. 







Service to all Florida East Coast points operated 
in connection with Florida East Coast Railway. 


Ship your car ahead — It costs but little. 
Offices in principal cities. 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE 


RAILROAD 


"Whe only DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE EAST AND FLORIDA” 
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per cent more per acre than open-polli- 
nated corn, the hybrid type, which ac- 
counted for only 4 per cent of the coun- 
try’s corn total as late as 1937, this year 
represented 42 per cent of the acreage. 

Efforts to improve the corn crop 
through the breeding and care of open- 
pollinated plants go back to the time of 
the Indians, but the first experiments with 
artificial pollination did not begin until 
around. 1870.. The acknowledged father 
of hybrid corn is Dr. George Harrison 
Shull, professor of botany and genetics at 
Princeton University, who, beginning in 
1905, developed ‘a practical method based 
on Mendel’s law. 

Last week, at a dinner sponsored by the 
De Kalb (Ill.) Agricultural Association 
in the Palmer House, Chicago, Dr. Shull 
received a diamond-studded medal honor- 
ing his achievement. Dr. Shull has not re- 
ceived a cent in royalties for his discovery 
(his only wish is that his experiments 
might have brought in enough to estab- 
lish a separate department of botany at 
Princeton). Also honored at the dinner 
was the winner of the De Kalb annual 
hybrid-corn-growing contest, William 
Mentjes of Le Center, Minn., whose yield 
was 157.69 bushels an acre—five and a 
half times the 1940 national average. 





Week in Business 


Antitrust Actions: The Department 
of Justice announced the beginning of a 
nationwide investigation of alleged price 
fixing and other restraints which raise food 


Wide World 


Dr. Shull developed hybrid corn; Mentjes won award for growing it 


costs and reducé revenue to the farmers, 
covering all types of distributors and proc- 
essors of food. The probe was welcomed by 
members of the Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America at their annual con- 
vention in New York, since it was felt that 
such an inquiry might set at rest reports 
of exorbitant profits earned by food mid- 
dlemen . . . The Justice Department was 
also reported to be planning an investiga- 
tion of charges of monopolistic practices 
in the radio broadcasting industry, based 
on a report by a special committee of the 
Federal Communications Commission . . . 
The government’s antitrust suit against 
twelve major glass-container and machin- 
ery companies (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 18, 1939) 
was settled by an agreement on the part 
of the concerns to grant free and unre- 
stricted licensing of their patents to all 
concerns wishing to enter the manufac- 
ture of glass containers. 


Sure Routes: The United States Lines 
this winter is returning the Manhattan 
and the Washington to the intercoastal 
cruise service between New York and Cali- 
fornia, interrupted in the fall when the 
Washington was sent to the Far East to 
evacuate American citizens. The company 
also announced that its new flagship, 
America, now in the West Indies cruise 
trade, will make its first trip to the West 
Coast, leaving New York Jan. 29, to be 
followed by a second sailing March 7. 
The Manhattan will substitute in the Car- 
ibbean run while the America is thus en- 


gaged. 


Home Jeweters: The newest wrinkle 
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for hobby-minded Americans is a kit for 
the making of plastic costume jewelry now 
being distributed to gift and department 
stores by the United States Plastics Craft 
Corp. It contains tools, instruction book- 
let, and a variety of shapes and sizes of 
Monsanto cast phenolic resins in several 
colors. The nonfading colors are said to be 
water, alcohol, acid, and alkali proof. The 
sets cost from $1 to $5 and may be used 
by children or adults for making rings, 
bracelets, ashtrays, book ends, bonbon 
dishes, ete. 





ArsiTrRATOR:. Cornelius V. Whitney, 
chairman of Pan American Airways, was 
elected president last week of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association, a fourteen- 
year-old nonprofit organization for the set- 
tlement of commercial disputes. In accept- 
ing the post, Whitney outlined a program 
of striving to increase the types and num- 
bers of businesses using arbitration, im- 
proving business relations with the gov- 
ernment and between the Americas, and 
promoting the passage of arbitration laws 
in the interest of national defense. He 
urged American business, government, and 











ide World labor to “end strained relationships and 
g it stand in a world at war as a solid model 
of working democracy ... ready for any 
armers, emergency.” 
en : PersONNEL: William White, vice presi- 
ied dent and general manager of the Virginian 
«en Railway, was elected president of the Del- 
It that aware, Lackawanna & W estern Railroad to 
eports succeed John M. Davis, who was named 
1 mid- chairman of the board . . . The National 
Aon Dairy Products Corp. revealed that its 
estiga- president, Thomas H. MclInnerney, will 
ate become board chairman next year and will 


ae be succeeded in the presidency by Leroy 
of the A. Van Bomel, executive vice president of 
“eee the subsidiary Sheffield Farms Co. ... 
sitet Harold C. Levin, comptroller of Browne 


om (Continued on page 47) Executor and Trustee 
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C.V. Whitney, arbitration chief 

















If you like wines of rare bouquet and 
flavor . . . choose Gold Seal. Made 
for 75 years by masters of the wine- 
making art in the ‘champagne district 
of America,” according to the tradi- 
tional French method. Gold Seal 
Champagnes and Still Wines. Then 
they will always be your choice at any 

ice. Buy American—Drink American. 

nd for booklet, “Wine Wisdom.” 


URBANA WINE CO., Inc., Urbana, Hammondsport, N.Y. 


GOLD SEAL 


NEW YORK STATE 


CHAMPAGNE AND STILL WINES 











UP A TREE!-——~ 


About what to give 
Sor Christmas? 
SEE PAGE 67 














the Best Handy- 


e7] We sso Dictionary 
WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 


FIFTH EDITION 


EST because it is a gen- 

uine MERRIAM-WEB- 
STER, abridged from 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, 
Second Edition — the 
“Supreme Authority.” 
110,000 entries; 1,800 il- 
lustrations; 1,300 pages. 
Price $3.50 to $8.50, de- 
pending on your choice 
of binding. 

Look for the famous 
CIRCULAR TRADE-MARK 
Purchase of your book- 
dealer, or from the pub- 
lishers. Write for Free 

and Picture Game. 


G. & C. MERRIAM C0.,578.B'way, Springfield, Mass. 
IT'S A GENUINE 
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Britain’s Financial Position 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Lae Lothian’s statement on the 
serious financial plight of England, 
which he made upon his return from 
there a few days ago and which has let 
loose such an avalanche of discussion 
here, could scarcely have been more 
ineptly expressed. Nevertheless it was 
not nearly as inaccurate as one might 
be led to believe from the analysis of it 
by our columnists and editorial writers. 
The confusion has arisen from the Am- 
bassador having used one basis for ap- 
praising the adequacy of England’s dol- 
lar resources and our columnists and 
editorial writers using another basis. 
Both approaches are defensible and 
reasonable. But if we are to understand 
what the actual situation is today it is 
imperative to recognize and appreciate 
this difference. 

First, recall what the Ambassador 
said. As reported in the press it was: 
“There is no doubt at all that we shall 
win in the end, but we are not stupidly 
optimistic. The more help we can get 
the better. Anything you can send us 
in the way of planes, munitions, and 
finance will make a great deal of differ- 
ence .. . Our securities available here 
will be used up before long, and other 
means of payment will have to be 
found next year.” 

Now clearly it is easy to draw the 
conclusion from that statement, even 
when it is read with utmost care and 
sympathy, that England is rapidly 
nearing the end of the road insofar as 
her ability to continue purchasing es- 
sential war materials in this country 
is concerned. 


And that is the interpretation that 
has been placed upon the statement by 
most of our commentators. In fact they 
have gone one step farther. They have 
assumed that it meant England’s dollar 
balances, and the assets which can be 
readily converted into dollars, have al- 
ready been largely used up and hence 
in a few months there simply will be 
no cash left. And that is what causes 
the trouble. 

For when one looks at the figures 
they do not bear out such a conclusion 
on England’s position. On the contrary 
they show that payments for deliveries 
already made have not seriously im- 
paired her dollar position as compared 
with what it was at the outbreak of the 


war. Her actual cash balances still are 
huge. She has, insofar as anyone knows, 
not even made a move toward liquidat- 
ing her so-called direct investment in 
this country—that is, the subsidiaries 
of British companies—and according to 
the latest statistics she still has at least 
two-thirds of the readily marketable 
securities with which she started. Add 
to this that we shall probably buy in 
the neighborhood of $1,500,000,000 of 
goods from the empire as a whole next 
year, and that the empire will produce 
something like $800,000,000 of gold 
which theoretically she could sell to us, 
and it simply is impossible to get a 
total of less than $4,000,000,000 to 
$5,000,000,000 with which she could 
make payments to us next year. Since 
that is far beyond what anyone believes 
we can produce for her within the next 
twelve months, it appears obvious 
therefore that Lord Lothian must have 
been talking through his hat. 





But add one more fact and it be- 
comes equally obvious that the Am- 
bassador was not talking through his 
hat. This fact is the volume of orders 
that already have been placed—some 
of which have involved large advance 
payments—and the commitments, such 
as for factories and shipyards, that 
England has entered into in this coun- 
try—orders and commitments that of 
course must extend months and even 
years into the future. Only the British 
Government knows what these aggre- 
gate, but the total certainly is enor- 
mous, perhaps three or four billions, 
and probably still is on the increase. 

Now what Lord Lothian did in pre- 
senting his appraisal was to assume 
that this amount must be subtracted 
from present balances in order to de- 
termine England’s ability to make fur- 
ther commitments. In contrast most of 
our commentators have ignored present 
commitments and have thought merely 
in terms of the cash and security hold- 
ings as they stand today. Hence the 
difference in the conclusions. 

The regrettable aspect of the whole 
episode is that while it is none too early 
for all of us to start thinking about the 
future financial position of England, 
Lord Lothian has introduced the prob- 
lem in such a manner that he probably 
has done more harm than good. 
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(Continued from Page 45) 
Vintners Co., was elected president of the 
affiliated Wilson Distilling Co. . . . Don- 
ald A. Robison, general sales manager of 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co., was promot- 
ed to a vice présidency ... Wilfred S. King, 














Acme 


Van Bomel of National Dairy 


in charge of the radio and motion-picture 
department of J. M. Mathes, Inc., adver- 
tising agency, was appointed a vice presi- 
dent... M. J. Sullivan, vice president of 
American Can Co., in charge of the Pacific 
Coast district, was made executive vice 
president. 


Business Notes: American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. disappointed the invest- 
ment banking fraternity by selling a $140,- 
000,000 30-year 234 debenture issue direct- 
ly to a group of fourteen insurance compa- 
nies—largest “private placement” deal 
ever consummated. The money will be 
used in the Bell System’s $375,000,000 con- 
struction program for 1941 . . . The Ed- 
ward G. Budd Manufacturing Co. intro- 
duced a new stainless steel “sleeper-coach” 
featuring individual adjustable footrests 
and blue night lights for each reclining 
chair and doubled toilet facilities in luxuri- 
ous lounges. Fully air-conditioned, the new 
cars will go in service on the Atlantic 
Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line rail- 
roads during December. 


Trenps: Total nonagricultural employ- 
ment in October, “nearly 37,000,000,” was 
the highest since 1929, according to the De- 
partment of Labor ... Truck loadings set 
a new 1940 peak during the month, while 
shipments of hosiery, production of elec- 
tric energy, and the index of manufactur- 
ers’ orders compiled by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board established all- 
time records . . . Production of cars and 
trucks for the week ended Nov. 30 was 
estimated at 128,783 units by Ward’s Re- 
ports, the highest since May 1937. 











PRoBABLY no other place can boast of so 
much concentrated Indoor Weather comfort 
as Washington, D.C. Certainly this is true 
of Government Buildings. 

In this nerve center of the nation—this 
veritable beehive of Preparedness activity— 
literally thousands of tons of conditioned 
air per hour are supplied by Sturtevant 
Equipment—assuring clean, comfortable air 
the year ‘round. In the huge new Federal 
Reserve Building alone, 46 Sturtevant Fans 
handle 1270 tons of conditioned air per 
hour! 

Government buildings in Washington, 
D.C., which are Sturtevant-equipped (there 





New Federal Reserve Buildin:, Washington, D.C., 
equipped with Sturtevant Fans ard other Air Con- 


ditior.:i: > Rev -mer 


are 25) include, in part-—Senate Office, House 
Office, Library of Congress, Library of Con- 
gress Annex, Apex, Archives, Department 
of Justice, Department of Commerce, and 
Department of Interior. 





Whether you require air conditioning, 
ventilating, mechanical draft, dust and 
fume removal, drying, or other air han- 
dling equipment—profit from the advan- 
tages assured by Sturtevant’s over 80 
years of air engineering experience. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Branches in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


Sturtevant 


SEG. U.S. Pat. OFF 














Newsweek’s Super All-American Football Team 











International 


Odson 


Severin 


Suffridge 








SPORTS 


Dream Grid Team of 1940: 
Four 1939 Pigskin Aces Repeat 
in Survey of the Experts 





In selecting its Super All-American 
team of 1940—eleven young men ranking 
as football’s finest in the opinion of the 
nation’s outstanding experts—NEWSWEEK 
has conducted a survey of surveys. Over 
the selections of 29 key sports writers, the 
staff has superimposed the results of four 
of the largest, most authoritative All- 
American line-ups to derive the final an- 
swers. The players listed and pictured 
represent the consensus of 761 sports 
writers, 311 coaches, and 110 scouts— 
1,182 authorities in all. 


Paut Severtn (North Carolina) —end. 
Weight, 185. Height, 6 feet. Age, 22. Home 
town: Natrona, Pa. The fleet-footed Tar- 
heel flanker is best known for his catches 
of Jim Lalanne’s passes, but his defensive 
work in penetrating or piling up opponents’ 
blocking phalanxes has been equally note- 
worthy. Coach Ray Wolf thinks that Sev- 
erin’s best game this year was North Car- 
olina’s 6-3 upset of Duke. In the third 
quarter, Steve Lach of Duke broke loose 
on his 28-yard line, and Severin was flat- 
tened on the play. Recovering quickly, he 
got up and chased Lach 56 yards, finally 
nailing him on North Carolina’s 16-yard 
line to save the game. Severin plays basket- 
ball, pool, and table tennis. He majors in 
physical education and hopes for a coach- 


ing berth. 


Ursan Opson (Minnesota) —tackle. 
Weight, 247. Height, 6 feet 3. Age, 22. 
Home town: Clark, S.D. By size, weight, 
name, and performance, Odson is in the 
great Minnesota line tradition. In his first 
year on the varsity squad, he was kept out 
of action by his lack of experience and the 
veteran linemen ahead of him. But last 
year and this, Dr. George Hauser, Minne- 
sota line coach, taught him how to use his 
heft to the best advantage. Odson’s nick- 
name is “Fireman”s because he rooms in 
a firehouse. 


Bos Surrrmce (Tennessee) —guard. 
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Franck Kimbrough 


Weight, 190. Height, 6 feet. Age, 21. Home 
town: Knoxville, Tenn. A repeater on the 
Super All-American, Suffridge is one of the 
quickest-starting line players in football, 
despite a trick knee that has troubled 
him throughout his high-school and col- 
lege career. A nightmare to opposing pass- 
ers (he has the habit of breaking through 
to rush them), he is also a stellar blocker 
—sine qua non for an All-American guard 
these days. His speed and shiftiness on the 
gridiron—as well as his dance-floor prowess 
—have earned Suffridge “Fred Astaire” as 
a nickname. Majoring in education, he 
hopes to teach and coach after graduation. 


Rupy Mucna (University of Washing- 
ton) -center. Weight, 210. Height, 6 feet 
2. Age, 22. Home town: Chicago. Defense 
is this big lineman’s forte, and he has been 
so valuable to his team in this respect that 
even when a shoulder injury interfered 
with his snapbacks on the offensive, he 
stayed in the line-up and called defensive 
signals. Coach James Phelan, who lauds 
his competitive spirit, says Mucha’s best 
game this year was against Oregon State 
Oct. 19, before he was slowed down by his 
injury. A_ better-than-average scholar, 
Mucha takes zoology, economics, Oriental 


Robnett 





Drahos Goodreault 


studies, and physical education. After 
graduation he’d like to play professional 
football on his way to becoming a coach, 


MarsuHauy Rosnetr (Texas A. & M.)— 
guard. Weight, 205. Height, 6 feet 2. Age, 
23. Home town: Klondike, Texas. De- 
scribed by his coach as “as good a guard as 
Kimbrough is a fullback,” Marshall Foch 
Robnett is an all-round athlete, having 
won high-school letters in football, basket- 
ball, track, and tennis. As a sophomore at 
A. & M., he held the college heavyweight 
boxing and wrestling titles but retired 
from these activities the following year. 
Popular on campus, Robnett is an out- 
standing jitterbug. His cagey, consistent 
line play on the gridiron has earned him 
the nickname “Foxy,” and he is majoring 
in physical education in preparation for a 
coaching career. However, he’s open to 
offers from the pros. 


Nick Drauos (Cornell)—tackle. Weight, 
210. Height, 6 feet 3. Age, 21. Home town: 
Cedarhurst, L.I. A holdover from last 
year’s Super All-American, Drahos amply 
proved his right to another such berth 
through the Big Red’s wacky season, 
spending much of his time as an uninvited 
—and unwelcome—guest in opponents’ 
backfields. Even in Cornell’s heartbreaking 
22-20 defeat by Penn, Drahos’ line play 
stood out. A talented artist with pen and 
brush, the big Ithacan majors in forestry 
and soil conservation, aiming at a govern- 
ment career. To pay for his room at college, 
he waits on table in a girls’ dormitory. 


GENE GoopREAULT (Boston College) — 
end. Weight, 184. Height, 5 feet 10. Age. 
22. Home town: Haverhill, Mass. The 
catching end of the Goodreault-O’Rourke 
aerial combination is a good student (with 
an over-80 average) and ranks as one of 
the most popular men on campus. Supple- 
menting his high technical ability on the 
gridiron is an amazing capacity for quick 
thinking. When his roommate-teammate, 
Charlie O’Rourke, began to run a kickoff 
out from the end zone on a wet, slippery 
field in last year’s Holy Cross game, Good- 
reault tackled him behind the goal line for 
a touchback, giving Boston College sure 
possession on its 20-yard line. Coach Frank 
Leahy says Goodreault’s best game this 
year was against Tulane, a tussle that left 
New Orleans sports writers raving about 
“the greatest end since Gerry Dalrymple” 
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(All-American from Tulane in 1931). A 
math major, Goodreault is undecided on 
his post-commencement occupation but 
thinks he’ll go on for his master’s degree— 
and possibly finance it by playing pro- 
fessionally. 


Frank ALBert (Stanford)—back. Weight, 
170. Height, 5 feet 9. Age, 20. Home town: 
Glendale, Calif. Despite his comparatively 
diminutive size, the youngest member of 
this year’s Super All-American is a durable, 
heady back who has contributed much to 
Stanford’s undefeated season. Coach Clark 
Shaughnessy, who converted the triple- 
threat Albert from half to quarter this 
year, says that his best game of the season 
was against Washington, when he almost 
singlehandedly overcame a 10-point lead 
and field-generaled the Indians to three 
rapid-fire touchdowns. Albert is majoring 
in education and, having another year to 
go, hasn’t made up his mind what to do 
after graduation in 1942. 


Tom Harmon (Michigan) —back. 
Weight, 195. Height, 6 feet. Age, 21. Home 
town: Gary, Ind. Another holdover from 
the 1939 Super All-American, he rates as 
the great back of his decade just as Willie 
Heston of Michigan towered over the 1900- 
10 period, Jim Thorpe of Carlisle dom- 
inated the 1910-20 era, and Red Grange 
of Illinois stood out in the 1920s. On the 
record, Harmon eclipses the Galloping 
Ghost. Against comparable competition he 
scored two more touchdowns, totaled 237 
points to Grange’s 186, and was a good bit 
harder to stop (Illinois sustained three de- 
feats in Grange’s senior year when op- 
ponents tailor-made their defenses; Minne- 
sota and mud tangled Harmon only once 
this season). Harmon’s final appearance— 
against a fair Ohio State team which had 
had two good looks at him in previous sea- 
sons—probably ranks as his greatest. 
Piercing a defense designed especially to 
stop him, Harmon scored three touch- 
downs in the Wolverines’ 40-0 rout of the 
Buckeyes. Interested in all athletics, he 
says he will shun professional gold for a 
career as a sports broadcaster—and sounds 
as though he really means it. 


George Franck (Minnesota) —back. 
Weight, 175. Height, 5 feet 11. Age, 21. 
Home town: Davenport, Iowa. Latest of a 
long line of great Minnesota backs, Franck 
stepped into the Gopher line-up in 1938, 
when Van Every was forced out, and car- 
ried the ball 69 times, averaging 4.6 yards 
a try that season. Since then, experience 
has added sureness to his play. His sure- 
shot punting from the end zone during the 
afternoon that Michigan kept the Gophers 
flattened against their goal line figured as 
the major factor in Minnesota’s 7-6 vic- 
tory. A letterman in track, Franck majors 
in physical education, maintains a straight 
B average, and wants to coach after grad- 
uation. 


Joun Kruprovcn (Texas A. & M.)— 
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SUN VALLEY 


DAH O 


New thrills—new adventure... in the heart 
of the rugged Sawtooth Mountain range. 
Countless ski runs, open and partially 
timbered, for novice and expert. Four chair- 
type lifts serving as many mountaintops. Ice- 
skating rinks... outdoor warm-water pools 
...dog-sledding and other exciting diversions 
under a “summer sun” where you quickly 
acquire a becoming tan. And in evening 
hours, there’s music... dancing ... movies. 


All the comforts of metropolitan hotel life 
in modern Sun Valley Lodge or in pic- 
turesque Challenger Inn which features 
moderately priced, attractive guest rooms. 


For a perfect winter holiday—visit Sun Valley. 





For complete information, including list of competitive events, write W. P. Rogers, General Manager, Sun Valley, idaho 
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The Men Who 


NeEwsweEexk’s Super All-Americans are 
the composite choice of the following 
nationally known sports writers: Bill 
Cunningham, The Boston Post; Edwin 
B. Dooley, The New York Sun; John 
Lardner, Newsweek; O. B. Keeler, The 
Atlanta Journal; Bill Leiser, The San 
Francisco Chronicle; Jimmy Powers, 
The New York Daily News; Bill Slater, 
Paramount News; Ken Smith, The New 
York Daily Mirror; Ed Thorgersen, 
Movietone News. For International 
News Service: Lawton Carver, New 
York; Bert Caryl, Boston; John D. 
Handley, San Francisco; John Henry, 
Atlanta; Graham Hovey, Detroit; Lar- 
ry Newman, Columbus; Dave Park, 
Dallas; Leo J. Raridan, Seattle; J. Wil- 
liam Theis, Pittsburgh; H. C. Warren, 
Chicago; Bill Zimmerman, Washington, 


D. C. For United Press: Ed Conklin, 
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Did the Picking 


Los Angeles; Harry Ferguson, New 
York; Carl Lundquist, Kansas City; 
Tom Miller, Dallas; Tom Noonan, Bos- 
ton; Carl Reich, Denver; Steve Snider, 
Chicago; Jim Sullivan, San Francisco; 
Bill Tucker, Atlanta. 

The New York Sun All-American, 
based on eyewitness reports from 25 
special writers and scouts and 63 
coaches. 

The International News Service All- 
American — 500 writers, coaches, and 
scouts. 

The United Press All-American, 
based on 515 ballots from sports writ- 
ers throughout the nation. 

Christy Walsh’s All-American Foot- 
ball Board—now composed of Glenn 
(Pop) Warner, chairman, Christy 
Walsh, and one head coach from each 
of the 48 states. 








back. Weight, 210. Height, 6 feet 2. Age, 
22. Home town: Haskell, Texas. The fourth 
repeater for Super All-American honors is 
the outstanding power ball-toter of the 
country this season, who combines a high 
passing average with his running prowess. 
Before joining the Aggie varsity, “Big 
John” took the entrance examinations for 
West Point but lost to a more scholarly 
candidate (and how the Cadets could 
have used him the last three lean years!) . 
Bottled up by D. X. Bible’s fighting Tex- 
ans from Austin last week in their 7-0 up- 
set victory, Kimbrough kept University of 
Texas rooters’ hearts in their mouths for 
the 59 minutes of play following Texas’ 
lone score. In choice of career, he has 
wavered between the Army, soil-conserva- 
tion service, and ranching. However, he is 
certain to receive some tempting pro offers. 


{A few sports writers have definitely 
turned against All-American teams of any 
description. In answer to NEWSWEEK’S 
query, Stanley Woodward, sports editor of 
The New York Herald Tribune, replied: 
“T consider All-American teams ridiculous 
and must decline to have anything to do 
with selecting one.” Joe Williams, who di- 
rects The New York World-Telegram’s 
sports coverage wrote: “We went along 
with the All-American feature as long as 
we could . . . [but] such teams became a 
joke . . . We probably could make as good 
a guess as anyone else.” Nevertheless, the 
great majority of the experts queried by 
NEWSWEEK gladly cooperated with well- 
thought-out elevens. No one of them de- 
rived the final answer, but four turned 
in selections with only two deviations. 
They were Ed Conklin of the United Press 
Los Angeles bureau, Bill Cunningham of 
The Boston Post, Harry Ferguson, U. P. 
sports editor, and Jimmy Powers, sports 
editor of The New York Daily News. 


An Extravaganza on Skates 


Bigger and better than ever, the Ice Fol- 
lies of 1941 glided in from Cleveland and 
onto the frozen surface in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, this Monday 
night, while the befurred and bejeweled 
metropolitan first-night crowd —a setup 
for ice spectacles—turned out to the 
last mink. 

The emphasis in this year’s show is on 
comedy iceobatics, with no fewer than six 
such acts spicing the parade of production 
numbers. Included are Les Hamilton’s 
spoof of the Moonlight Ballet, Frick and 


Frack, Swiss tricksters, the rubber-legge; 
Heinie Brock, and the reliable vetera; 
combination of Eddie Shipstad and Osca 
Johnson. 

Despite the comic tinge, the manage 
ment has not stinted on spectacles. Moon 
light, the Navy, toys, South America, P; 
rates, and the Old South are the inspira 
tion for these, with such stars as Bess Ehr 
hardt, Roy Shipstad, Evelyn Chandler 
Bruce Mapes, Murray and Sheldon Gal 
braith, Ruby and Bobby Maxson, an 
Harris Legg contributing to the frosty fun 





The Football Parade 


One loud crash and a couple of squeaks 
were sound effects for the last-gasp week 
of the 1940 college gridiron season, with 
traditional rivalries forming a none-too- 
prominent counterpoint to the football f. 
nale. 

The crash came out of the Southwest 
last Thursday, when Texas gave Texas 
A. & M. less than nothing to be thankful 
for by handing the Aggies a 7-0 defeat 
and turning the roses in their dream bowl 
to cotton. In the first minute of play the 
Longhorns’ Peter John Layden passed and 
plunged his way to the score, and from 
then on it was a matter of keeping John 
Kimbrough & Co. corralled. 

The loudest squeak Saturday came from 
New England, where Boston College pre- 
served its unbeaten-untied season record 
with a fourth-quarter touchdown after 
capitalizing on a Holy Cross fumble to 
edge out the Crusaders 7-0. On the West 
Coast, Stanford came out perilously close 
to its first slip with a 13-7 victory over 


Swanee in Madison Square Garden: Lorraine Hopkins, Murray Galbraith 
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er-levved California. Tennessee, also undefeated, 
veteray smothered Vanderbilt 20-0. Month 
nd Oscaf’ For the top traditional tussle—a so- 


what contest as far as national ratings 
Manage were concerned—Navy beat Army 14-0, 
s. Moonl the disaster capping the Pointers’ worst after IRON FIREMAN Replaced 
erica, Pj season in history. Elsewhere, in intra- e ™ 
: inspirafe city brawls, Fordham walloped N.Y.U. Other Stoker S in Victor Br ewer 7 
3ess Ehrfe 26-0, Duquesne took over Carnegie Tech 
Yhandler[\ 14-7, and St. Louis shaded Washington 
Jon Gal University 3-0. 





HEN its boilers were fired by four stokers of another make, the Victor 
a on Brewery burned coal costing $3 a ton. During peak seasons, extra firemen 
aod fun ‘ Other scores: Santa Clara 33, Oklahoma were kept constantly on duty, and three boilers were needed to carry the load. 
. 13; Arizona 17, Marquette 14; Duke 12, Now, with Iron Fireman Pneumatic 
Pittsburgh 7; Columbia 0, Brown 0; Au- Spreader stokers installed, the Victor 

burn 20, Florida 7; Mississippi State 13, Brewery burns coal costing only $2.36 

Alabama 0; Georgia 21, Georgia Tech 19; i heligg, “argyle eer Be z 

squeaks Louisiana State 14, Tulane 0; Maryland Aaa Fe ee “or dat ie al . 
sp week, 7, Washington & Lee 7; Rice 21, Baylor 12; : E ener’ © BrCe St any 
on, with[l Arkansas 27, Tulsa 21; Southern Method- one time. Even though steam require- 
one-too.{ ist 16, Texas Christian 0; New Mexico 19, ments fluctuate, steam pressure Stays 
»tball §.f Texas Tech 14; San Jose 30, Nevada 7; constant. Total fuel savings are $1200 
Nebraska 20, Kansas State 0; Oregon 20, to $1500 a month. 

uthwest [ Oregon State 0; Southern California 28, 
> Texas fm U.C.L.A. 12; Washington 33, Washington 


hankful State 9. 
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record ton College and Tennessee. Almost as 
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ible to the Dallas Cotton Bowl bid in once-de- 
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tion of a home team. Stanford’s victory 

over California gave the Indians auto- | 
matic title to the western Rose Bowl bid, | 
and the Palo Alto athletic officials se- | 
lected Nebraska, Big Six champion, as_ | 
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a tie between Texas A. & M. and the wine | © plant engineer. Just mail 
ner of this Saturday’s contest between the coupon, and we will make Top: Four Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader stokers 
Southern Methodist and Rice. the survey at our own expense, firing four boilers in plant of Victor Brewing Company, 


and without the slightest obli- an Pennsylvania. Bottom: Diagram showing 
ow the Iron Fireman Pneumatic Spreader conveys 


gation to you. the coal on a stream of air to the boiler. 
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Billy Conn, light-heavyweight champion 

of the world, had no trouble in outclassing Stokers 


Lee Savold of Des Moines, Iowa, to gain IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
° ee e 4 ortland, Ore.; Cleveland; Toronto. 
a unanimous decision in their tw elve-round Mail to 3319 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
heavyweight bout Nov. 29, in Madison 0 See = a making an Engineering Survey similar to the one you made 
S 1 for Victor Brewery. (No obligation). 
quare Garden, New York. But the 174 iA- (1) Send new broadside showing savings records of 5 Iron Fireman users. 
“4] pound Conn showed no heavyweight punch 
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La Brasseur to the Guillotine 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Frorien La Brasseur has reached 
a point that Ovila Chapdelaine never 
did reach, though, between you and 
me, Ovila was a better fighter than 
Florien. Monsieur La Brasseur will fight 
for the world’s heavyweight cham- 
pionship in a few days’ time. Mon- 
sieur Chapdelaine soared no_ higher 
than a match with Jack Sharkey, when 
Sharkey, was young and tough, and 
untitled. 

La Brasseur, therefore, is the first 
gentleman of French extraction to fight 
for the heavyweight throne since the 
afternoon that Georges Carpentier 
made his brave but wanly hopeless 
stand against Jack Dempsey. La Bras- 
seur is perhaps as hopeless as Carpen- 
tier, though more substantial, especially 
around the middle. 

The career name of La Brasseur is 
Al McCoy, and there is Irish blood in 
him, as well as French-Canadian. He 
meets Joe Louis in Boston, Dec. 16. 
When you’ve said Boston asked for it, 
you’ve said it all. 

McCoy is only slightly older than 
Louis, 27 to the champion’s 26. But 
McCoy has been up and around and 
down again, and never in his best days 
did he have the wallop, speed, strength, 
and skill to compete on even terms with 
Louis. Recently he lost to Billy Conn 
in a fight that Boston, the city of his 
choice, thought was close, and for this 
reason, and because Boston hasn’t seen 
Louis and Louis needs a fight, they are 
herding Mr. McCoy (né La Brasseur) 
to the kill. 

I don’t see any valid objection to it. 
Louis has licked practically every 
heavyweight but McCoy. His two most 
competent challengers, Conn and Lou 
Nova, should be made for the public’s 
sake and their own to wait and learn 
some more. Therefore, McCoy. He’s 
not blind. He’s not halt. He’s fought 
and beaten some pretty good men. 
With any heavyweight but Louis, he’d 
figure to have a chance, and Louis 
is the man they want to see him in 
the ring with. 


Skipping over the preparations 
for this public sacrifice, McCoy’s Gallic 
blood sets you thinking of French 
fighters before him. There have been 
some good ones. The trouble is that 
they were never quite big enough to 


get a fair shake in a play for the heavy- 
weight title. 

There were three French light-heavy- 
weight champions and two French mid- 
dleweight champions. McCoy reminds 
you of Jack Delaney, born Ovila Chap- 
delaine, but only because they were 
both French-Canadians who took Irish 
names. 

That Delaney was a real fighter in 
his time—and good to look at. Tall, 
spruce, clever, and nonchalant, he had 
a trick of turning on his heel at the end 
of the round and walking to his corner 
with head thrown back and chest out 
that would have missed fire—seemed 
corny, as the saying goes—if he hadn’t 
had his brilliant left hand and his dead- 
ly short right to make it stand up. He 
was a fine emotional actor. The crowds, 
at one time and another, paid a million 
dollars to share his adventures. 


Carpentier, the first of the French 
light-heavyweight kings, was too small 
when he fought Dempsey. He was frail, 
tense, and outmanned. When he fought 
another Frenchman, Battling Siki, for 
the light-heavyweight title, he was out- 
smarted. 

That classic frame-up marked the 
end of one gaudy career for Siki and 
started him off on another. The man 
from Senegal, woolly, brown, and a 
stranger to fear and civilization, was 
first a jungle child, then a mascot of 
the Parisian theater, then a war hero. 
When’he became champion by admin- 
istering what Paris called “le double- 
cross” to Carpentier, he started all over 
again as one of the world’s foremost 
hellers, a cop fighter, a saloon smasher, 
a drinker from goblets and goatskins, a 
flash of color against the skies of Paris 
and New York, and finally a blood- 
smeared corpse in a gutter in Hell’s 
Kitchen. 

The middleweights were tamer. 
Theré was Lou Brouillard, another 
French-Canadian, and then there was 
Marcel Thil, the bald Gaul, Siki’s op- 
posite, sober, frugal, and melancholy. 
They were reasonably tough, and they 
could fight some, but not as heavy- 
weights, for the heavyweight title. 

Florien La Brasseur, or Al McCoy, 
is the first since Carpentier to do that. 
His is a vivid and basically invincible 
race. I wish I could say the same for Al. 
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feinting for a shot at Joe Louis and thd 
heavyweight crown. 


g§ Answering Tom Harmon’s~radio state 
ment that Michigan should have beate 
Minnesota by three touchdowns this year 
the City Council of Minneapolis (home of 
the University of Minnesota) sent a crate 
of raspberries to the 21-year-old Michiga 
ace with the following statement: “Sou 


but we do raise the most delicious rasp 
berries in the nation. Please accept these 
raspberries as a token of your three score 
less years against Minnesota” . . . Harmon 
was chosen to receive two other awards, 
the Heisman Memorial and Maxwell Me. 
morial football trophies, emblematic of his 
selection as outstanding player of the year, 


] Leading his fellow Indianian Greg Rice 
to the wire by 200 yards, Don Lash, the 
26-year-old policeman, captured his sey. 
enth straight National Amateur Athletic 
Union cross-country championship by race. 
ing the 10,000-meter course in Detroit, 
Mich., in the record time of 30:25.8, shay- 
ing his own AAU mark in that event by 
almost two minutes . .. Lash’s alma mater, 
Indiana University, topped the NCAA har- 
rier-team standing, while Gilbert Dodds, a 
22-year-old divinity student of Ashland 
(Ohio) College, won the individual title at 
East Lansing, Mich., in 20:30.2 for the 4- 
mile run. 


{Two new champions topped their divi- 
sions at the end of the regular National 
League pro football season Dec. 1: the 
Washington Redskins in the East and 
the Chicago Bears in the West. They 
will meet in the play-off for the league 
title in Washington, D.C., Dec. 8. 








FOURTH ESTATE 


Finale of a Fleet St. Thriller 


In 1888, Howard Harmsworth, the 20- 
year-old son of a London barrister, reluc- 
tantly gave up the financial security of a 
civil-service clerkship to join his older 
brother, Alfred, in the publishing business. 
By virtue of that early decision to gamble 
on the future, the younger Harmsworth 
was a world-famous Britisher and a mem- 
ber of the peerage when he died last week 
at Hamilton, Bermuda. At 72, Lord Roth- 
ermere, proprietor of Britain’s most pow- 
erful newspaper empire (which now passes 
on—along with his title of viscount—to 
his 42-year-old son, Esmond Cecil Harims- 
worth), was regarded second only to the 
Duke of Westminster as the wealthiest man 
in England. 

The death of the onetime clerk—in fail- 
ing health since his arrival in North Amer- 
ica last spring on a secret military mis- 
sion—completed another chapter of the 
London Fleet Street era which was pat- 
terned by the journalistic genius of his 
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HOW TO 


Go-lo-loums 


WORTHY’S Drug Store* is 4% blocks 
from where Worthys live. The proprietor 
starts home several minutes after he hears 
the noon whistle of the mill where son 
George works. Dad, George, the two 
schoolgirls, Mrs. Worthy, and the baby 
can all lunch together that way. Mrs. 
Worthy is used to the whole fine family 
at home for 3 meals a day, and plans on 
it in her shopping, the same as almost 
every housekeeper in any small town. 
Then go to towns by advertising foods in 
Tue HouseHoiD MaGaZINE...1,825,000 
circulation—largest you can buy to reach 
women in towns under 25,000. 





*An occupational survey of heads-of-the- 
house in HOUSEHOLD families shows— 
20% own or run retail businesses 
14% are manufacturers or 
factory managers 
12% are professional men 


And in their small towns they are “big 
frogs” — able and inclined to spend well. 
Also, by reaching retailers at home, 
HOUSEHOLD strongly influences those 
who sell what you advertise. 


TRUTH re FICTION 


Edward J. O’Brien compiles the annual 
volume of THE BEST SHORT STORIES. 
This top authority has been ranking 
HovuseHOLD short stories first by far, 
among mass circulation women’s maga- 
zines. Not one has approached House- 
HOLD’S rating in 1940, 1939, 1938. In 
these years 22% of all HoUSEHOLD shorts 
won Mr. O’Brien’s “Distinctive” rating. 
Six stories were triple-starred, i. e.,“worth 
reproducing in book form.” 


P. S. THE KANSAS MAGAZINE earned 
a 1940 ranking of its own with a story 
contributed by HousEHOLD’s editor, 
Nelson Antrim Crawford — proving 
again his mastery of short story appeal 
and technique. He gives HousEHOLD 
readers the best, because that gets their 
interest. To command the interest of 
1,825,000 above-average families, use 
HouseEHOLp. 


THE HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE, Arthur 
Capper, Publisher, Topeka, Kansas. New 
York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco. 


Product tests 

made in an 
actual home! 
...the famed 
HousBHOLD 
Searchlight ! 
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brother (Lord Northcliffe, who died in 
1922) and his own financial wizardry. 

The first link in the Harmsworth com- 
bine was Answers, a news digest. By 1894, 
the publishing duet had accumulated 
enough money to acquire The London 
Evening News, a £300,000 failure of the 
Conservative party. Then in 1896, they 
launched a cut-price (halfpenny) morning 
journal, The Daily Mail, which thereafter 
paced their publishing progress. 

The Evening News proved a money- 
maker, and The Mail’s circulation sky- 
rocketed up to 600,000 copies during the 
Boer War, passed the million mark during 
the World War, and later reached 
1,780,000, outstripping all competitors for 
three decades. The Daily Mirror, started 
in 1903, became the successful halfpenny 
morning pictorial. Lord Northcliffe as- 
sumed control in 1908 of the venerable 
Times (later sold), and the Harmsworth 
holdings swelled with the addition of 
numerous provincial newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and North American pulp mills. The 
death of his brother found Lord Rother- 
mere alone with the $150,000,000 publish- 
ing empire— which included eighteen daily 
and six weekly newspapers. 

Journalistically, Lord Rothermere was 
always shaded by the imaginative genius 
and friendly nature of his famous brother. 
By contrast, he was retiring, shy, and 
known intimately by only a few. In busi- 
ness, he was cold, dominating and lacking 
in sentiment. And politically, the “press 
peer” often injured himself by his actions. 

He fought against Hungarian persecu- 
tion following the World War and once 
made the startling and unpopular admis- 
sion that he and his heirs had been offered 
the Magyar throne. Fearful of a Red Eng- 
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Monument of medicine: proposed $100,000,000 super center for Detroit 


land, he briefly backed Sir Oswald Mos- 
ley’s Black Shirt party. An early (but 
lately disillusioned) champion of Hitler 
and Mussolini, he favored Italy’s conquest 
of Ethiopia, opposed intervention when the 
Nazis invaded Czecho-Slovakia, and was 
one of the strongest stumpers for the ap- 
peasement policy. 

Yet Lord Rothermere, who served as his 
country’s Air Minister in 1917-18, was one 
of the first to see the full value of military 
aviation and the menace of Nazi air might. 
Five years ago, he warned against Ger- 
many’s bombers—‘the most terrible peril 
this country has ever had to face in his- 
tory.” Alarmed at the lack of a strong Brit- 
ish air arm, he spent £50,000 of his own 
for the development of a swift, light bomb- 
er, the Bristol-Blenheim—which, as a gift 
to the government, has carried the brunt of 
RAF attacks on the Nazi bases. 
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Super Center of Medicine: 
Detroit’s $100,000,000 Dream 
Draws Nearer Realization 


The World War slowed the advance of 
medicine in Europe, and one effect of the 
present conflict has been to topple Paris, 
Vienna, and other Old World cities from 
their traditional positions as centers of 
medical progress. In addition, the research 
department of Great Britain’s Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons was disbanded about a 
year ago, and work on a host of ailments 
including cancer and heart disease has 
been considerably curtailed. 
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As a result, the United States has be- 
me the world’s stronghold of science and 
nedical research, and symbolic of the na- 
on’s No. 1 position are such important 
edical centers as the New York Hospital- 
ornell University and Columbia-Presby- 
rian developments which represent in- 
estments of more than $50,000,000 each. 
Even broader horizons for rapid advances 
sere indicated last week in Detroit, 
shere Dr. Edgar H. Norris, dean of the 
Yayne University College of Medicine, 
old a NEWSWEEK correspondent of latest 
plans for a great $100,000,000 super center 
hat will be the world’s largest. 

The vast development will be owned by 

he city’s board of education (which also 
ontrols the university) and will meet a 
strong demand, for Detroit’s approved 
hospitals have an average of 4.8 beds for 
every 1,000 population as compared with 
fgures of 5.1, 5.6, and 7.1 for Los Angeles, 
Chicago, and New York respectively. 
Main credit for bringing a great vision 
dose to realization belongs to Dr. Norris, 
who first conceived the idea and interested 
others in the sixteen-building medical cen- 
ter; Wendell W. Anderson, Detroit manu- 
facturer, who acquired control of 1414 pri- 
vately owned acres for the project; and a 
group of Detroit physicians which helped 
raise the $8,000,000 that have already 
been donated. Dr. Norris said he has “ev- 
ery assurance” that the remaining $92,- 
000,000 can be obtained when needed from 
further private donations and major 
foundations. 
The 47-year-old dean—who spent more 
than five years of his life (from 1930 to 
1935) overcoming a severe case of osteo- 
myelitis (a bone inflammation) —expects 
one unit of the hospital and the medical- 
science building to be completed by next 
fall and estimates that it might take five 
years to complete the entire center. A 
fortnight ago Dr. Norris consulted with 
Surgeon General Thomas Parran and oth- 
er Federal health officials. It was agreed 
that the vast medical city-within-a-city 
would devote much research to the health 
of workers, a subject of special impor- 
tance in a city as highly industrialized as 
Detroit and in a nation building for na- 
tional defense. 











New Blood for High Pressure 














High blood pressure (hypertension) 
kills about $75,000 Americans annually 
and is sometimes called “the commonest 
cause of death in the second half of life.” 
Abnormal constriction of small arteries is 
probably responsible for the ailment, in- 
teasing resistance to blood flow, making 
he heart work harder to provide a com- 
pensating rise in pressure, and producing 
ypical symptoms (dizziness, fatigue, and 
insomnia), Although surgical cutting of 
ertain nerves and special diets may help 
tlieve these troubles, hope for far more 
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For Top 
Executives 


@ The Harter Presidents: New steel 
chairs designed specifically for busi- 
ness leaders. 


They embody everything one could 
expect of chairs built for top execu- 
tives—luxurious comfort, smart styl- 
ing, enduring strength. In every re- 
spect, from rugged frames, deep foam 
rubber cushioning, to rich colorful 
mohair upholstery, the Presidents re- 
flect character and quality. Indeed 
these are the most beautiful and 
most comfortable steel chairs Harter 
has ever produced. 

Write today for brochure, ‘Present- 
ing the Presidents’’: The Harter Cor- 
poration, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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effective treatment was aroused last week 
by facts revealed in the latest issue of the 
Proceedings of the Society for Experimen- 
tal Biology and Medicine. 

‘Dr. Gustave Freeman of the University 
of Chicago announced important new 
studies showing the existence of a hitherto 
unsuspected factor in normal blood that 
lowers dangerously soaring pressures. Us- 
ing a technique developed several years 
ago by Dr. Harry Goldblatt of Western 
Reserve University in Cleveland, the 31- 
year-old physician took dogs with normal 
blood-pressure readings of 100 to 120* and 
constricted arteries leading to the animals’ 
kidneys with special clamps, thus raising 
the blood pressure to 200 or more. 

Then he used a transfusion apparatus to 
transfer blood from healthy dogs to the 
veins of the afflicted animals. As a result, 
the blood pressure of the ailing dogs 
dropped from 50 to 70 points for more 
than half an hour in some cases. Dr. Free- 
man’s discovery indicates that a future 
treatment of high blood pressure may de- 
pend, curiously enough, on pressure-low- 
ering substances from the blood of per- 
sons free of the condition. This blood 
component may soon be tried on human 
patients, and medical researchers at Johns 
Hopkins and Vanderbilt Universities have 
used a similar substance (found in kid- 
neys instead of blood) on a group of hos- 
pital cases with encouraging results. 





New Test for Cross-Eyes 


Of the 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 persons in 
the United States afflicted with cross-eyes 
or strabismus, about half have an 80 per 
cent or better chance of obtaining normal 
vision and appearance by eye exercises 
and proper muscle surgery. The other 
half may be afflicted with more serious 
eye complications, and to facilitate dis- 
tinguishing these persons from their 
more fortunate brethren Dr. J. F. Neu- 
mueller of the American Optical Co. in 
Southbridge, Mass., last week announced 
recent development of an inexpensive in- 
strument. 

The instrument—a practical $15 ver- 
sion of similar laboratory devices studied 
almost 50 years ago—consists of a glass 
tube containing a straight electric wire 
which glows after current is switched on. 
The tube is set in a horizontal position 
and the cross-eyed patient looks at the 
glowing line with one eye. Then the tube 
is turned to a vertical position, and the 
gleaming wire is scanned with the other 
eye. Finally, the patient looks with both 
eyes at a bright wall. 

If he sees the after image of a cross, 
the brain has satisfactorily fulfilled its 
normal function of merging the eyes’ two- 








*These figures signify a pressure equivalent 
to the pressure that would be exerted by a 
column of mercury 100 to 120 millimeters 
(4 or 5 inches) high. 











line images into a single picture an 
chances for successful treatment are e; 
tremely bright. If, on the other hand, ¢| 
lines don’t cross, new nerve-brain “habits 
have to be formed and, although the ey 
may be straightened to give a normal a 
pearance, efficient binocular vision may | 
more difficult to restore. 
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Wanted: Monkey Business 


Each year the United States impor 
15,000 rhesus monkeys from the jungles ¢ 
India. About 2,000 of these animals go t 
zoos and circuses, but the rest are used jn 
scientific laboratories for the study of new 
sulfanilamide derivatives, possible quinine 
substitutes, and the viruses of infantile 
paralysis. The war, however, is reducing 
simian imports, and last week Industrial 


Wide World 
American rhesus monkeys wanted | dor 





and Engineering Chemistry editorialized J}, ¢ 
on the shortage. Ha: 
Since these Indian monkeys are superior § jg } 
to other species in reacting like human be- ing 
ings to many chemical and medical experi- 
ments, the American Chemical Society 
publication hoped that some enterprising ] Be 
businessman would raise the animals in 


the cause of science (they can only be ob- P 
tained from India at present although an r 
experimental farm has been started in wh 
Puerto Rico) and emphasized that “mon- bi 


key business is not a laughing matter.” 
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50 Years With Mr. Bagby: 
is Musical Mornings Are Musts 
With New York Grande Dames 


For half a century Morris Bagby’s 

Musical Mornings, held once a week in the 

3 winter months at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
have been a New York social institution. 
Not even the opera attracts more matrons 
from the Four Hundred who—with a 
sprinkling of men—comprise the rustling 
bulk of Bagby’s subscribers and assemble 
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4 "eWHl at 11 a.m. on Mondays for a two-hour con- 
A cert by the leading singers and instru- 
antile 


mentalists of the day; afterward, some 50 
or 60 of those attending are Bagby’s guests 
at an elaborate five-course luncheon. Bag- 
by manages to invite his principal social 
luminaries, like Mrs. Hamilton McK. 
Twombly, to lunch at least once a year 
(an invitation to a lady not born into the 
social whirl means she has Arrived). 

Year in and year out, the programs and 
the artists vary littlk—“modern music” 
is shunned—and even the position of the 
flowers on the stage remains unchanged 
from season to season. Now past 80, Bag- 
by, a dapper, pink-cheeked little musi- 
cian who can remember studying piano 
with the great Franz Liszt, traditionally 
escorts each artist to the stage. But last 
week, at the opening of his Golden Jubilee 
season (42Ist concert), he feared an ova- 
tion from his ladies and so ignored custom 
to stay modestly behind a screen on the 
stage during the performance by the Pol- 
ish tenor Jan Kiepura, the violinist Roland 
Gundry, and Mme. Frieda Hempel (who 
retired from the opera seventeen years 
ago) . 

Bagby’s ranking grande dame is Mrs. 
James Roosevelt. Since 1933, the Presi- 
dent’s stately mother has “held court,” 
cane in hand, after many of the concerts 
—despite the fact that Bagby’s subscrib- 
ers for the most part prefer the politics of 
the Benjamin Harrison Administration 
1889-93) to that of her famous son. 


{ Another New York morning musical se- 
ries which marks its golden jubilee this 
year is the equally social Haarlem Phil- 
. harmonic Society, which meets at the Wal- 
ed dorf of a Thursday. Founded in a drawing 
room on Lenox Avenue when Harlem was 
a fashionable outpost of New York, the 
Haarlem (Dutch spelling) Philharmonic 
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“ws is less spectacular than the Bagby morn- 
wr ings but equally aristocratic. 
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p Better Ears for Good Voices 

“7 People who sing in the bathroom often 


an | ‘nd they’re in better voice than else- 
in | Where, and perhaps wonder why. The rea- 
on. son: such “concerts” are held in small, 
highly reverberant rooms. Most persons 
don’t know that the same effect can be 











MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer’s Service Stations Give Service Everywhere 
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WHATEVER your business — manufacturing, retailing, engi- 
neering ... large or small... commercial or professional — 
MARCHANT has:a calculator to fit your requirements as well 
as your purse. 

Models range in size from the small hand-operated machine 
up to the world’s most advanced, fully-automatic, all-elec- 
tric calculotor. So, you may implement your business with a 
MARCHANT CALCULATOR to do just the work you want with effi- 
ciency and economy. 

The smallest model occupies desk space of only 6 by 10 
inches; the very largest only 11% by 14% inches. 

Every MARCHANT is complete. Every MARCHANT has Dials for 
All 3 Factors, including the key-board factor—eliminating 
zig-zag reading of depressed keys so likely to cause errors. 
Every MARCHANT has Pre-Set Decimals, Complete Capacity 
Carry-over in all carriage dials, and many other features 
exclusive with MARCHANT. 


Have you really considered how a MARCHANT might help your 
business? Why nof investigate? To learn how MARCHANT 
CALCULATORS save money by saving time 
and overhead, send this coupon today. 


MARCHANT 
filer? fpoved (NCULATORS 


Home Office: Oakland, California, U. S. A. 
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PHOTO-ELECTRIC 
RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 











PLAYS ANY RECORD 
1) 


NO NEEDLES TO CHANGE 
RECORDS LAST LONGER 
NEW PURITY OF TONE 


Brighten your home this Christmas with the 
joys of recorded music... played on a Beam 
of Light ! Philco’s amazing new Photo-Electric 
radio-phonograph eliminates needles, reduces 
record wear and surface noise by 10 to 1 
and gives glorious new beauty to any rec- 
ord. By an entirely new principle, a perman- 
ent jewel floats over the record grooves and 
reflects the music on a beam of light from a 
tiny mirror to a photo-electric cell. It’s the 
first basic improvement in record reproduc- 
tion since the invention of the phonograph! 


NEW TILT-FRONT CABINET. No lid to lift, no 
need to remove decorations, no dark, un- 
handy compartments. To place and play rec- 
ords, you simply tilt forward the grille. 
Philco 608P, illustrated, only $12.95 down. 
HOME RECORDING is optional equipment. 


There's a Christmas Philco . . . radio, radio-phon- 
ograph or auto radio ... at any price you wish to 
pay. See them at your Philco dealer. Ask about 
his Special Trade-in and Easy Payment Offers. 














NEWSWEEK 








achieved in a large space simply by cup- 

ping the ears, a stunt opera singers often 
use when rehearsing in large halls. For 
though a concert hall should have highly 
reflective surfaces around the singer, actu- 
ally most of them don’t. 

Last spring two veteran experimenters 
in acoustics began to tackle this problem. 
By fall, Paul Robeson, Negro baritone 
who believes that he sings at his best only 
when he can hear himself (he forces his 
voice when he can’t), and Prof. Harold 
Burris-Meyer, theater sound-research di- 
rector at the Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, had evolved an electronic device 
which was used for the first time at Robe- 
son’s last Carnegie Hall concert, Oct. 6. 
The “acoustical envelope,” covering (rough- 
ly) 200 feet, was explained by Burris- 
Meyer last month at the Chicago meeting 
of the Acoustical Society of America. 

The equipment is simple: a small micro- 
phone is placed before the footlights, and 
an amplifier and loudspeaker at the side 
of the stage pick up and throw back the 
significant harmonics, enabling the singer 
to hear what he’s doing but having no ef- 
fect on the sounds the audience hears. 

Last week a group of acoustical experts 
heard the “Robeson Technique” demon- 
strated at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where installation for the opera season 
that began this week is under considera- 
tion. On his first coast-to-coast tour in 
five years, the singer has been using the 
device everywhere he finds halls acousti- 
cally imperfect. So far no other singers 
have taken up the device, but Robeson 


Robeson’s new device for singers eliminates need for ear-cupping 





YP RAGE 


SSM MEER KES. .. 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 





credits it with the fact that critics find him 
in good voice everywhere he sings, as they 


did last week in Town Hall, New York. 





RECORD WEEK 


The first Jerome Kern Atpum (four 
10-inch Columbia records, $2.50) doesn’t 
include the merry little composer’s favor- 
ite of his many hits (“The Way You Look 
Tonight”), anything from his favorite 
score (“Music in the Air”), or his newest 
success (“The Last Time I Saw Paris”). 
But Al Goodman’s orchestra has smoothly 
recorded eight show tunes like the unfor- 
gettable “All the Things You Are” (“Very 
Warm For May”), “Who” (“Sunny”), 
“Smoke Gets in Your Eyes” (“Roberta”), 
“Ol? Man River,” “Make Believe,” and 
“Why Do I Love You” (“Show Boat”). 
Kern himself—who lives the year round in 
a big white house in Beverly Hills—would 
probably agree the vocals are not up to the 
orchestration. 

Victor presents Mapama Butrerriy 
with Mme. Toti Dal Monti, the Italian 
soprano heretofore associated in this coun- 
try with such operatic heroines as Gilda 
and Lucia. The coloratura texture of her 
voice is not ideally suited to Puccini's 
warmth and color, especially in duet with 
the tenor Beniamino Gigli, who sings Pin- 
kerton with all his customary richness. The 
orchestra and chorus are from the Rome 
Royal Opera, conducted by Oliviero de 
Fabritiis (sixteen 12-inch records in two 
albums, $17). 
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ART 


Sale Week for U.S. Art: 
1,500 Shows Open Drive to Put 
American Work in Each Home 











Everybody agrees that Americans are 
becoming increasingly art-conscious, but 
indexes of interest like skyrocketing mu- 
seum attendance haven’t necessarily been 
reflected in the pockets of painters. To 
help bulge those pockets by emphasizing 
that ownership of art is no longer an 
exclusive right of the wealthy, 28,000 
American artists and craftsmen last week 
exhibited—and hoped to sell—their work 
in 1,500 simultaneous shows from coast to 
coast. 

The first national Art Week—pro- 
claimed by Presidential decree, backed by 
ample publicity, and staged with the help 
of museum directors, dealers, and WPA 
Art Project workers—had an ambitious 
goal: “American art for every American 
home.” And even if Art Week’s goal is 
impossible of achievement, the rash of 
shows gave interested spectators a fine 
chance to see what American artists are 
doing now. 

The aristocrat of the 89 shows which 
opened last week in greater New York 
alone is the Whitney Museum of American 
Art’s annual exhibition. In previous years, 
Mrs. Juliana Force, the Whitney’s direc- 
tor, has invited the artists but left the 
selection of the pictures up to them. This 
year Mrs. Force, terming this annual a 
“black tie” affair, collaborated with the 
artists to make sure they are represented 
by their best bib and tucker. 

The 164 results are surprising, (1) be- 
cause the men whose big reputations the 
Whitney helped establish—Benton, Curry, 
Marsh, Brook—are not represented at 
their best and (2) because the rising 
generation of artists in their 30s did so 
well for themselves. Ralston Crawford’s 
“Whitestone Bridge,” for instance, is cer- 
tainly his finest work to date; Paul Cad- 
mus reveals a new maturity in the dra- 
matic “Herrin Massacre”; Aaron Bohrod’s 
“Store Fronts, Gibson City” is a knock- 
out (so is the George Schreiber “Meet- 
ing”), and Mervin Jules hits a new high 
with a subject perfectly suited to his som- 
ber talent. Of the Whitney old-timers, Ed- 
ward Hopper steps up the pace with “Gas” 
—a superb lonely filling-station scene. 

The Whitney show—scheduled before 
Art Week was thought of—runs until Jan. 
8, but most of the pictures are for sale, 
and the museum lasc week stayed open 
nights and asked artists to help sell. Two 
miles away, uptown, the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art played ball by opening an exhibit 
of color prints at $10 or less and its third 
annual show of “Useful Objects Under 
$10.” Well-designed American-made ar- 
ticles—cigarette cases from the drugstore, 








America Takes Out LIFE INSURANCE! 


This massive monument is an everlasting symbol of the security and 
independence which George Washington gave to his country. 

Swarming around it is another symbol . . . of the vast rearmament 
program upon which our Nation has embarked to preserve its freedom 
for future generations. 

In dedicating billions of dollars to defense and protection, America 
is, in effect, buying the biggest life insurance policy in its history. 

This is the nearest the Government can come to doing what you 
do for yourself and your family when you sign a life insurance policy. 

Both of these moves represent a realistic acceptance of an obliga- 
tion. Both cost money. Both free the future from definite hazards. 

There is one important difference: Considerable time must pass 
before our Nation’s defense program can be completed. But your 
program of protection goes into effect immediately. The moment you 
make your first premium deposit, you erect a bulwark . . . permanent 
and complete . . . around your family and your future. 

You can do this today by calling in a New England Mutual 
Career Underwriter. He serves without obligation, and represents 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America, 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, President ° Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
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duckpins from a sports shop, glassware 
from the five-and-dime, and all sorts of 
household items from department stores 
—have been selected with an eye to mak- 
ing life easy for Christmas shoppers. The 
museum doesn’t sell its choices but simply 
lists the store or stores where they can 
be had. On view at the Modern until 
Christmas Eve, the show then goes on 
tour. 

Of the shows throughout the country, 
the majority featured local or state prod- 
ucts on sale at attractive prices. The Art 
Fair at the Maryland Institute, for ex- 
ample, displayed the works of 160 Mary- 
land artists priced as low as possible. (New 
York prices were higher than the national 
average because most painters did not 
wish to undersell their own dealers.) 

In Kentucky, 60 artists showed their 
work at Louisville, while handicraft work- 
ers from Eastern Kentucky had their own 
show at Ashland. Detroit also emphasized 
crafts as well as paintings and prints. 
Chicago artists cooperated by offering 
1,000 paintings at $1 each, though many 
others were priced up to $100. San Fran- 
cisco’s varied art groups combined efforts 
to put on a 300-work exhibit in the cen- 
trally located Palace Hotel. Arranged by 
Beatrice Judd Ryan, it comprises repre- 
sentative works by many Northern Cali- 
fornia artists. 





A Sculptor in Junk 


Chris Rasmussen, 38, lives alone in a 
cheap Salt Lake City hotel and works in 
an auto body and fender repair shop. When 
auto parts come in too badly damaged to 
be repaired, he hammers them into decora- 
tive or useful bits of metal sculpture. Last 
week representative examples of his metal 


craftsmanship went on view at the Salt 
Lake Art Center, which, since its opening 
two years ago in the old Elks Club build- 
ing downtown, has attracted 145,000 visi- 
tors. 

Praised by Donald B. Goodall, Art Cen- 
ter director, and Dr. Ray Faulkner of 
Columbia University Teacher’s College, the 
repair man’s work includes a nude ham- 
mered in 30 hours from an aluminum door 
panel off a junked Franklin, a lamp fash- 
ioned from a discarded bullet-type auto 
headlight, bowls, ashtrays, weathervanes, 
and such. 

Born in London of Danish stock, Ras- 
mussen had the equivalent of our grade- 
school education before he began making 
stovepipes in an English factory and was 
graduated to auto bodies (then hand- 
made). He came to America in 1923 and 
knocked around the States working in 
auto and plane factories and at jobs like 
his present one. 

The mild-mannered muscular 6-footer 
never had any formal art training except 
at WPA classes in the Salt Lake Art Cen- 
ter. He’s a volunteer instructor there now; 
two nights a week Chris teaches a class of 
middle-aged housewives and others how 
to pound faces out of worn-out saucepans 
and to make bowls, trays, and other metal 
objects from scrap. One housewife paid 
his teaching this tribute: “I come in here 
full of malice and, after beating some metal 
for an hour, I feel fine.” 

Chris, who also paints in oils in his spare 
time, is pretty modest about his achieve- 
ments. He won’t put a price on any of the 
metalwork now on exhibition (until Dec. 
14) ; he’s given a lot of it away. He thinks 
he'll settle down to stay in Salt Lake City: 
“TI used to take a lot out of life,” he ex- 
plains. “Now I’m going to put something 


back. I feel happier this way.” 


Stephen Odysseus 
Art from the junk heap: Rasmussen hammers faces from saucepans—nudes from car panels 








RADIO 


Networks Don Olive-Drab: 


Army Cooperates in Broadcasts 





From Draft Training Camps 


Quick to sense the shifting winds of the 
listening market, the radio broadcasting 
industry last week prepared to tap the 
nation’s Army training centers in a big 
way during the coming months. Some pro- 
grams already are coming through—spe- 
cial events and program trial balloons to 
test public interest. Sensation cigarettes 
spurred the trend by buying the rights to 
the Soldiers’ Quiz and piped it from 
Camp Edwards, Cape Cod, and Vox Pop 
showed the possibilities of the field by 
originating from a number of scattered 
cantonments. 

Last week, NBC, CBS, and MBS all 
had plans in the mill. NBC, in fact, an- 
nounced that beginning Dec. 20 it would 
dispatch a mobile relay station on a 10,- 
000-mile tour of training posts lasting 
thirteen weeks. The War Department, 
Corps Area commanders, and local post 
chiefs will cooperate with the network. 
The aim of these broadcasts is to give a 
graphic picture of America’s revitalized 
Army forces. At all posts local talent will 
be put on the air. 

Station WOR (Newark), key MBS out- 
let, disclosed that, as a result of a success- 
ful program staged at Fort Dix, N.J., Nov. 
20, MBS would present a weekly show 
from that point beginning about Dec. 15. 
Other individual stations, as well as pro- 
gram sponsors, are mapping similar moves. 
Lucky Strikes revealed a plan to spot big- 
name bands in the various military cen- 
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ters «s a free show for the trainees, with 
some oi them being cut in on the Satur- 
day-night Hit Parade. 

On the theory that they help to build 
morale, the War Department is readily 
disposed to grant permits for these pro- 
grams—with this limitation: in sponsored 
shows the Army must be cleared of any 
indorsement of products plugged. To ex- 
pedite the clearance of program applica- 
tions, the National Association of Broad- 
casters is taking an active hand, but soon 
this work will be facilitated by a proposed 
new radio division to be established in 
the War Department. 

The Army is not only smoothing the 
way for broadcasters but it is seeing that 
the new soldiers get a chance to keep up 
with their favorite air shows. Normally, 
each company, troop, or battery has a 
radio; in addition, individuals may have 
sets of their own. In Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan., loudspeakers are scattered about the 
post for the benefit of those without per- 
sonal sets. At Fort Devens, Mass., a sol- 
dier can listen in all night—with ear- 
phones, as long as he doesn’t disturb 
others—if he desires. A NEwswEEK survey 
last week showed that no censorship of 
any kind was being exercised over incom- 
ing programs. 


Sponsors in Spanish 


In May 1939 the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, taking cognizance of 
the heavy expense borne privately by 
American short-wave stations in sending 
sustaining programs to Latin America, 
granted the broadcasters permission to 
sell time—a step to further good-neigh- 
bor ties as well as to make ends meet. 
Since then, NBC, General Electric, Cros- 
ley, Westinghouse, and other international 
broadcasters have had more than a score 
of sponsors. 

Last month, with expanded markets 
promised by announced rebroadcast plans 
by the big stations (Newsweek, Dec. 2), 
radio advertisers began to evince new in- 
terest in the Latin-American air waves. 
For one, the American Export Airlines, 
Inc., took over NBC’s well-known sustain- 
ing spot, American Aviation, for three fif- 
teen-minute programs a week in Spanish, 
Portuguese (for Brazil), and English. 

Last week, NBC and General Electric 
each got a new sponsor. Starting this Sat- 
urday, the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. will 
put on a fifteen-minute program of opera 
commentaries weekly, following the regu- 
lar Metropolitan Opera Co. short-wave 
broadcast, which also is over NBC. And 
beginning Dec. 18, the Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. will present under its Vee- 
dol banner a summation of articles in 
NEWSWEEK. 

The Tide Water-Newsweexk program 
will be short-waved every Wednesday from 
8:45 to 9 p.m. (EST) over GE’s station 
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WGEDO in Schenectady. Arrangements are 
being made for additional local rebroad- 
casts in leading Latin-American cities. At 
present, the company sponsors a program 
to Latin America every Wednesday and 
Sunday from WGEO, called Veedol’s Mu- 
sical Moments. The program built around 
NewsweEek will supplant the Wednesday 
musical period. 





Met Opera on 131 Stations 


Unlike many top-notch classical pro- 
grams which attract sponsors, the Metro- 
politan Opera’s Saturday-matinee broad- 
cast over NBC has been backed by radio 
advertisers in only three of its nine years 
of life. Except for the sponsored seasons 
of 1933-34 (Lucky Strike), 1934-35 (Lis- 
terine) , and 1936-37 (RCA), the program 
has been presented on a sustaining basis 
ever since its birth on Dec. 25, 1931. 

This year, however, radio advertisers 
were given something to think about when 
the Met, surprisingly reached 8,000,000 
listeners in a radio appeal for funds and 
garnered $325,849 from 153,000 of them. 
One of those convinced of opera’s mass 
appeal—the Texas Co.—promptly bought 
the rights, and, together with NBC and 
the opera association and its Guild, pre- 
pared to stage the broadcasts on a scale 
hitherto undreamed of. 

This Saturday, beginning at 2 p.m. 
(EST), the first of these programs—Mo- 
zart’s “The Marriage of Figaro”—will be 
given over an NBC Blue network of 131 
stations—a hookup that will be one of the 
largest for any extended entertainment 
series and will include a worldwide short- 
wave broadcast especially beamed at Latin 
America. 

The broadcasts will be made from a new 
spacious soundproofed booth in the center 
of the renovated Grand Tier boxes of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. 
This compartment, replacing the famous 
Box 44, used since 1931, will help to as- 
sure greater depth and clarity of tone. 
There, Milton J. Cross, announcer, keep- 
ing in constant telephonic contact with a 
backstage aide, will give a running com- 
mentary. Simultaneously, comments in 
Spanish will be made. 

Between the first and second acts Mrs. 
August Belmont, chairman of the opera’s 
Guild, will invite dialers to drop backstage 
for an informal “at home” with leading 
personalities. During the second intermis- 
sion, Cross will conduct an Opera Question 
Forum. For the third pause, brief talks will 
be given by celebrities on “Our American 
Way of Living.” As a further means of 
building fan loyalty, listener groups will be 
organized by the Guild all over the coun- 
try. A weekly bulletin service for their use 
is planned, and, at 7:45 p.m. (EST) every 
Thursday over the NBC Blue network, 
Operalogues will be given to introduce the 
Saturday program. 








EDUCATION 


Schools Are Given Higher Mark 
Than Teachers in Gallup Poll 





It’s a rare American who hasn’t some 
pet peeve about the public schools, wheth- 
er it be concerned with “subversive” text- 
books or modern “frills” or “pampered” 
pupils. But the citizenry at large over- 
whelmingly approves public education in 
general. Such was the conclusion of a poll, 
compiled by Dr. George Gallup’s Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion as a spe- 
cial assignment for the American Youth 
Commission, and published last week by 
the National Education Association. 

Perhaps the most pleasing findings for 
educators involved money. According to 
the sample survey, 73 per cent of the peo- 
ple considered education properly empha- 
sized. About 85 per cent agreed that mod- 
ern youths get better schooling than did 
their parents. And only 14 per cent be- 
grudged the huge amount ($2,000,000,000 
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a year) spent on the nation’s public edu- 
cation. 

Moreover, the poll showed that for 
some innovations the public would will- 
ingly spend more. For example, the ma- 
jority backed free physical examinations 
for all students and Federal aid for schools 
in poor states. Most said they would pay 
higher taxes to help poor families keep 
their children in high school but insisted 
that “quite a few” high-school students 
would be better off at work. Three-fourths 
of those polled (including half of the 
Southern whites) agreed that states should 
shell out as much cash to educate a Negro 
as a white.* 

Although the poll thus gave schools in 
general much reason to preen themselves, 
teachers in particular fared not so well. 
Less than half of the population was con- 





*Negroes in Norfolk, Va., last week cele- 
brated an important victory on this issue: 
spurred by a Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
ruling that Norfolk had violated the Four- 
teenth Amendment by paying Negro teachers 
less than whites, they won the city’s promise 
to equalize teachers’ pay in three years. 
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IS EDUCATION OVER EMPHASIZED TODAY ?* 
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®EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 5% OF THE TOTAL POPULATION. 
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Gallup findings: how the public feels about two educational problems 
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: nced that teachers discuss controversial 
edu- sues fairly. And fully 40 per cent 
tf harged that pedagogues truckle to the 
‘OF Bildren of wealthy or prominent parents. 
will- hind this distrust of teachers, the NEA 
* a bw @ “lack of constructive educational 
hools terpretation and of wise public rela- 
] “’ ffons.” In simpler words, teachers should 
ystir themselves and tell the public what 
feted hey’re trying to do. 
dents 
urths _ oe 
the [Education Over Hawaii 
ould To most mainlanders, Hawaii stands for 
'€gt0 Bineapples, sugar, mid-Pacific fortifica- 
_ fons, and the hula. It happens that each 
Is in it these has helped weave the pattern of 
Ives, Hawaiian education, but how they did so 
well. Bf detailed in a book that arrived in the 
Con- Brnited States last week—A CrentTURY OF 
——  Pcvstic Epucation in Hawan, written for 
— he Hawaii Educational Review by Dean 
peals [gBenjamin O. Wist of the University of 
‘our- [lawaii’s Teachers College. 
Actually the book covers far more than 











he 100 years since Hawaii established its 
first public schools in 1840. When Capt. 
ames Cook discovered the islands in 
1178, the natives had no written language; 
their chief formal school was the halau, 
vhere youths learned the intricacies of the 
(then) religious hula. But American Prot- 
etant missionaries arrived in 1820 aad 
within ten years wrought an educational 
miracle: devising a native alphabet of 
twelve letters, they taught practically ev- 
ery Hawaiian to read. They then helped 
King Kamehameha III launch public edu- 
ation and, despite Catholic protests, kept 
ontrol of it until an 1854 regulation 
banned sectarianism. 

Before long American whalers, based on 
Hawaii, spread the English tongue over 
the islands. American teachers and teach- 
ing methods were imported, and in 1887, 
as part of a sugar-trade treaty, the Ha- 
waiian monarchy laid the foundation for 
American annexation by giving Pearl Har- 
bor to the United States as a naval base. 
But even before the 1898 annexation, Ha- 
waiian schooling had become completely 
American: its school chief, Henry S. 
Townsend, one of the world’s first educa- 
tional progressives, had brought John 
Dewey, founder of the progressive plan, to 
the islands for lectures to Hawaiian teach- 
ers, 

One of American Hawaii’s chief prob- 
ems now is its polyglot population—par- 
ticularly the Japanese imported to work 
its sugar and pineapple plantations. Forty 
years ago Japanese noted that their chil- 
dren were speaking a corrupt Japanese 
patois and decided to operate special class- 
’, before and after regular school hours, 
0 preserve the language. Dean Wist con- 
ends that these Japanese schools, now en- 
tolling about 40,000 pupils, hamper Ha- 
vaii’s claim for status as an American 
state (Newsweek, Nov. 18). 
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“We're running 24 hours 
a day, but there's no 
more old fashicned 
night shift!" 





Get fluorescent indoor daylight in 
Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS 


“It all adds up to this,” said the plant superintendent, 
“every shift—night and —gets high level 
fluorescent daylighting with hoes new FLEUR-O- 
LIER fixtures. Men doing fine assembly and close 
inspection jobs see easier... suffer less eye- 
strain and fatigue. And that means speedier work 
—fewer errors: With our increased production, 
that’s important.” 

Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS give you fluorescent at 
peak efficiency: They’re made for factories, 
offices, stores and many other locations by over 
35 leading fixture manufacturers ::<and certi- 
fied for good light—good service by Electrical 
Testing Laboratories. 


Use the coupon below. We'll send you—free—com- 
lete information in the new FLEUR-O-LIER Fact 
ook . << tell you how you can apply fluorescent 

in Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS to your business. 


A few of the many FLEUR-O-LIERS 
now available in a wide variety of 
prices and designs. When you buy, 
ask your lighting company how to 
install them to meet your needs best. 





wyoOK FOR THy s LABEL. 












It is your protection. Electrical Testing Laboratories 
certify that FLEUR-O-LIERS have met with 5 speci- 
fications for Lighting Effectiveness—6 for Electrical 
Safety—18 for Mechanical Soundness—14 for Electrical 
Excellence... as set up by MAZDA Lamp manufac- 
turers. All Certifiedk FLEUR-O-LIERS must be 
equipped with auxiliaries (ballasts and starters) certi= 
fied by E.T.L. 


FLEUR-O-LIER 
Manufacture 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open to 
any manufacturer whose product complies with FLEUR-O-LIER standards 
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Downstairs the radio is playing 
“T Wish I Could Shimmy Like My Sis- 
ter Kate,” a number that was extreme- 
ly popular in the days when I wore a 
Norfolk suit, a coonskin coat, a foulard 
tie (and wished I owned a Stutz Bear- 
cat). Up here, your little man is trying 
to gather together Impressions of an 
evening in the Theater which will 
persuade you that you ought to go 
and repeat my experience of that eve- 
ning. 

The name of the evening in the thea- 
ter is either Ethel Barrymore, Emlyn 
Williams, or Tue Corn Is Green. Ac- 
tually it is all three, and if there is 
room for another name, put :n the name 
of Herman Shumlin, because Mr. 
Shumlin deserves some mention. Ethel 
Barrymore is, of course, such a great 
woman and great actress that it isn’t 
necessary to put Miss in front of her 
tag. She can be Ethel, and she can be 
Ethel Barrymore—and if things keep 
up the way they’ve been she'll end up 
being Barrymore too. Emlyn Williams 
is a young Welshman of great talent 
who has been admired by patrons of 
the better English movies in our key 
cities. He wrote “Night Must Fall,” 
which was kicked around by Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer and Robert Montgom- 
ery. He is a playwright, unquestionably, 
but up to now his standing here—this 
department—has been high by virtue of 
his creating a part for himself that he 
can go on playing as long as he likes: 
that of a bespectacled, rather epicene, 
terribly sinister fellow from Magdalen 
(pronounced New) or Bloomsbury. 
But at the moment he is known as the 
author of “The Corn Is Green.” 

There isn’t much corn in “Corn.” 
Some, but not much. The play is about 
a woman, middle-aged, Master of Arts 
from Aberdeen, who arrives in a Welsh 
village determined to do something 
about that notorious illiteracy of the 
Welsh villagers. The time is just before 
1900. Miss Moffat—her name—right 
away tangles with The Squire, and at 
first doesn’t even get very far with the 
villagers themselves, and is just about 
to give up the whole project when she 
reads a composition written by one of 
the lads from the pits. The comp shows 
great potential talent, and Miss Moffat 
exercises her prerogative and stays. She 
educates, or cultivates, the young man, 


*That’s All There Is.. .’ 


by JOHN O’HARA 


advancing him to the point where he 
knows Greek and wins a scholarship to 
Oxford. But being a normal enough 
boy, he makes a protest against being 
a male Trilby, and his protest takes the 
shape of getting drunk and permitting 
himself quite easily to be seduced by 
the daughter of Miss Moffat’s cook. 
Ma Nature sets in, and there is what is 
called a Little Stranger, so timed as to 
coincide with the winning of the 
scholarship. Miss Moffat heroically as- 
sumes the care of the child, buys off 
the mother of same, and sends the 
bright young man on his way, presum- 
ably to great things. 

Ethel Barrymore plays Miss Moffat 
with a hardness and humor in reserve 
that will make you ignore the Girl 
Guide implications. It is no news, cer- 
tainly, that Ethel Barrymore has won- 
derful eyes, a wonderful voice, and is 
technically and emotionally a great ac- 
tress. On the other hand, it seems like 
news this season, when the chief func- 
tion of the theater seems to be to fur- 
nish us with laughs and ordinary tunes 
to whistle. This, as has been pointed 
out all over the place, is the first play 
of the season that takes you back to 
the days when there was a Theater. It 
is a play, with an idea, with conflict, 
credible people, good dialogue (some of 
it in Welsh, by the way), and an atti- 
tude of respectful welcome. Emlyn Wil- 
liams would not write any other kind 
of play, I’m sure. 

A newcomer, Miss Thelma Schnee, is 
the cook’s daughter and is to be en- 
couraged to remain in the theater. Ed- 
mond Breon, as the Tory Squire, is 
only perfect, that’s all; and Richard 
Waring calls forth the word sensitive 
as the bright young miner, who seemed 
to me to be a combination of David 
Lloyd George and Emlyn Williams him- 
self, who didn’t speak English until he 
was 6 years old. 

This play had queues in London 
when I was there two years ago. It'll 
have them here this year, so prepare 
to get in line. 


Addendum: I meant every word 
I said last week about Shakespeare, 
boredom, and me. Every word, that is, 
except where I said adultery when I 
meant homicide. Now what possibly 
can I have been thinking of? 
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Richard Waring was taught ... 








MOVIES 


Shootin’ and Jean Arthur: 
‘Arizona,’ Story of Old Tucson, 
Filmed at Cost of $2,000,000 


A number of recent screen epics have 
cribbed Arizona’s land-and-sky-scape for 
their scenic background, and now Colum- 
bia’s ArIzoNA gives the state titular credit. 
This is the production that Columbia 
nervously shelved at the start of the war 
as too expensive, then resumed with re- 
newed faith, a slashed budget, and no way 
of knowing that bad luck and delays 
would boost the bill to about $2,000,000. 
In exchange for this unintentional invest- 
ment, the studio gets a satisfying Western 
—a colorful segment of Americana that is 
notable less for its narrative than for the 
manner in which it has been presented. 

Clarence Budington Kelland’s saga of 
Tucson of the 1860s, for all its basis in 
historical fact, adds up to a formula fic- 
tion about Phoebe Titus (Jean Arthur), 
the only white woman in the frontier town. 
Phoebe’s ambition is to make a lot of 
money and buy a ranch and make more 
money. In her gentler moments she bakes 
Tucson’s pies—at a dollar a_ throw. 
Aroused—whether by marauding Apache 
or ornery settler—the young lady can be a 
strictly unfeminine customer at the busi- 
ness end of a shooting iron. 

Phoebe’s attempts to earn an honest dol- 
lar in the freighting business, her highly 
practical romance with a husky young 
Missourian (William Holden), and such 
matters as Tucson’s switch of allegiance 
from the Union to the Confederacy and 
back again run on at considerable length 
in Claude Binyon’s adaptation, and with 
only moderate excitement. There are 
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Vandamm 


... by Ethel Barrymore 


brushes with Apaches, of course; a rousing 
cattle stampede, and a climax that builds 
with sufficient suspense. But Wesley Rug- 
gles, producer-director, mostly plays his 
material for character and atmosphere. 

For this atmosphere Ruggles built a 
sprawling, dust-and-’dobe settlement in 
Tucson Mountain Park and climaxed the 
furnishings with a 725-foot river (subse- 
quently Columbia presented the elaborate 
set to the state as a historical museum). 
In addition, the film’s extras are chiefly 
Arizonans and descendants of Tucson’s 
early settlers, with Pimas, Papagos, and 
Apaches recruited from nearby. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


A Nigut at Eart Carrouu’s (Para- 
mount): Little more than a protracted 
parade of Earl Carroll’s famous show girls, 
this musical is a bore on almost every 
count. A hard-working cast fights a losing 
battle with a tedious story and inept ma- 
terial. The chief excuse for the bother is 
a camera record of a night’s entertainment 
at the luxurious night club on Sunset 
Boulevard in Hollywood. Earl Carroll, 
Ken Murray, Rose Hobart, Lillian Cornell, 
Brenda and Cobina. 


Lirrte Neti Ketty (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): This screen version of a popular 
1922 musical retains George M. Cohan’s 
“Nellie Kelly, I Love You,” and interpo- 
lates a few Hibernian melodies—indigenous 
and Tin Pan. The simple story about an 
Irish couple who emigrate to America is 
sentimental to the saturation point, but 
Judy Garland sings and plays a dual role 
with her customary showmanship, and 
Charles Winninger turns the musical into 
something of a problem play with his con- 
vincing impersonation of an obstreperous 
old man. George Murphy, Douglas Mc- 
Phail, Arthur Shields. 
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JUST ACROSS THE BORDER 


Whe Deal Heavit by Che Sea 


IS OPEN NOW 


Loaf in the warm winter sunshine. Swim, ride, play tennis. Enjoy the world’s 
finest deep-sea fishing at Southern Pacific’s famous “Desert Resort by the 
Sea.” Hotel Playa de Cortés is open now for the winter season. 

Hotel Playa de Cortés is just a short trip by train across the border from 
Tucson, Arizona, on Southern Pacific’s Sunset Route (New Orleans-San 
Francisco) and Golden State Route (Chicago-Los Angeles). For booklet, 
write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. NW-12, 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S HOTEL 


Playa de Cortes 


GUAYMAS, MEXICO 































BOOKS 


Willa Cather Goes East: 
The Virginia of Her Childhood 
Forms Setting of New Novel 


For her first novel in five years, Willa 
Cather returns to Virginia, the scene of her 
early childhood, and to a society and land- 
scape far removed from the pioneer West 
of her major work. 

Her story—SappHirA AND THE SLAVE 
Girit—is laid near the town of Winchester, 
in the Virginia backwoods, and centers 
around the household of a_ prosperous 
miller. The main action of the novel takes 
place in 1856; in an epilogue dated 25 years 
later, the author gathers together the loose 
threads of her narrative and introduces 
herself, aged 7 or thereabouts, as a minor 
character. From which, the reader can as- 
sume that the events and persons of the 
tale had counterparts in real life. 

Sapphira Colbert is an intelligent, lively 
woman, in late middle age as the book be- 
gins, condemned by disease to life in a 
wheelchair. An “aristocrat” from the rich 
country east of the Blue Ridge, Sapphira 
had gone out of her class to marry the 
hard-working, religious miller, Henry Col- 
bert. Shortly afterward, they’d moved 
away to the hill country where Mrs. Col- 
bert bought her husband the mill and built 
a fine house. 

The slaves of the household all belong 
to the mistress as part of her inheritance. 
Her personal maid is Nancy, a beautiful 
“vellow” girl of dubious paternity, who had 
been a favorite of the mistress. But, as the 
story begins, the slave has fallen from 
grace. Sapphira had become jealous of the 
girl and read in her husband’s innocent 
fondness for Nancy a sinister meaning. 
With all the devious, sadistic means at her 
command, the mistress proceeds to perse- 
cute her helpless slave, finally driving the 
girl to flight via Underground Railway.* 

This game of cat and mouse (with the 
cat holding title to the mouse) makes the 
theme of a powerful book which, for dis- 
tinctive beauty of style and subtlety of 
perception, will rank high with Miss 
Cather’s best work. (SAPPHIRA AND THE 
Stave Girt. 295 pages, 59,000 words. 
Knopf, New York. $2.50.) 








An Amateur in Power Politics 


Jules Romains’ new book—Srven Mys- 
TERIES OF Evrope—is extremely interest- 
ing, but the author has left one mystery 
out. There is an eighth, and it should be 
called “the mystery of Jules Romains— 
Man of Good Will.” 





*A term used to describe the system by 
which abolitionists cooperated in smuggling 
fugitive slaves from the South to free states 
in the North or to Canada. 











These articles were written in New York 
last summer (and subsequently published 
in The Saturday Evening Post) after the 
author of the “Men of Good Will” series 
had fled his native France. They deal with 
many leading actors in the European 
drarna, Daladier, Laval, Gamelin, Wey- 
gand, Ribbentrop & Co., Goebbels, and 
others. Romains knew these men, some 
intimately; he worked with them for his 
great ideal, Peace, and sometimes (unwit- 
tingly) he worked for them against it. For, 





Alfred A. Knopf 


Jules Romaine, Man of Good Will 


along with his position as one of the first 


literary figures in Europe (and partly be-_ 


cause of it), the famous novelist-play- 
wright was an amateur of statecraft with 
considerable influence in certain chancel- 
leries. He had a private-audience know]l- 
edge of Continental politics; he knew how 
the game was played. Yet—and here is 
the mystery—he could be taken into camp 
with the greatest of ease, even by avowed 
enemies of his own country. 

He recognized Daladier’s fatal weakness 
of indecision before many other French- 
men, yet continued to hope that the “Vau- 
cluse bull” would turn out in the end a 
strong man. The Nazi conspirator, Otto 
Abetz, now Hitler’s ambassador to occu- 
pied France, pretended to Romains that 
he too was a Man of Good Will who de- 
plored the excesses of the Nazi regime and 
won the Frenchman over. So did Ribben- 
trop, in whom the novelist saw a twen- 
tieth-century Metternich. When Ribben- 
trop turned out to be nothing but a “bru- 
tal henchman” of his boss, Romains was 
hurt. 

The author doesn’t try to gloss over his 
gullibility; he admits that he sinned much 
“through excess of trustfulness.” But his 
book shows how tragically inadequate in 
the world of Realpolitik such an amateur 
can be. (Seven Mystertes or Europe. 
253 pages, 65,000 words. Knopf, New 
York. $2.50.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Puerto Rico. 409 pages, 117,000 words. 
Illustrations, maps, chronology, bibliog- 
raphy, index. The University Society, 
New York. $2.75. The complete story of 
our Spanish-speaking island in the West 
Indies, beautifully gotten up by the Fed- 
eral Writers Project, which embraces the 
history, culture, economics, and geogra- 
phy of that little-known possession. Good 
pictures. 








Brazitian Sxetcues. By Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 115 pages, 20,600 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2. Short articles and 
poems written after a journey to Brazil 
which Kipling took back in the 1920s, of 
interest to those who like to read every 
word of a master who all too frequently 
nodded. 


Tue Soviet Power. By Hewlett John- 
son. 352 pages, 121,000 words. Illustra- 
tions, appendix. Modern Age, New York. 
$2.50. An exceedingly friendly inquiry 
into the U.S.S.R. by that strange anomaly 
in English clerical life, the “Red Dean” of 
Canterbury Cathedral. 


Cuitporen Are Peopte. By Emily Post. 
383 pages, 99,000 words. Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York. $2.50. A book of etiquette for 
young gentlefolk, in which Mrs. Post pre- 
scribes for every problem. Her solutions 
may sometimes be obvious—for instance, 
in opening the door for a young lady, a 
young gentleman “simply turns the knob, 
or pulls the handle . . . and lets the girl 
walk through”’—but they are of course 
Correct. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


I Wantep to Murper. By Clarissa F air- 
child Cushman. 306 pages. Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2. Well known for her 
light fiction, Mrs. Cushman has written 
her first detective story and won the Mary 
Roberts Rinehart prize in doing it. Her 
story, in the best Rinehart manner, con- 
cerns Sally Richmond, who started a novel 
on how she would like to murder Hal 
Beveridge and naturally came in for her 
share of suspicion when Hal was killed. 
Amusing, if a trifle obvious. 


Tue Case oF THE Sitent Partner. By 
Erle Stanley Gardner. 278 pages. Morrow, 
New York. $2. A pretty girl, a flower shop, 
a night-club hostess, and a box of poisoned 
candy all tangled up in racketeering and 
murder. A first-rate Perry Mason story. 


Nine Lives Are Not Enoven. By 
Jerome Odlum. 253 pages. Sheridan House, 
New York. $2. Johnny O'Sullivan score« 
a beat for his newspaper on the Abbott 
murder but got fired when the coroner’s 
verdict was suicide. Then it was really up 
to Johnny to prove the truth. A rough- 
and-tumble reporter story with plenty of 
punch. 
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ad THEN WHY NOT SEND NEWSWEEK AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
ae _ Climb down off that precarious perch and have a little fun this Christmas yourself. Perfectly 
_S easy, if you stop fretting about what you'll give to Mr. Soames or Charlie Bond or your cranky 
knob, (and will-making) Aunt Abigail. In other words, send your business associates, friends and 
he girl relatives a year’s subscription to NEWSWEEK. The more you give, the less each subscription 
course costs (see rates below). 
Few Christmas presents please people so much as NEWSWEEK. You know this magazine — 
how it explains the news, forecasts the future’s headlines (in Periscope), how it gives you the 
weekly signed opinion of famous authorities. You know how NEwswEEk unblurs the news for 
you, separates propaganda from fact. 
Folks like to think clearly these turbulent days — and are flattered when you take cog- 
1 Fair- nizance of that fact. NEWSWEEK can be your Christmas expression of subtle flattery — for 
Bina. NEWSWEEK is edited for America’s thinking, influential families. 
=e thee Let us take that Christmas gift weight off your mind. Simply fill in the handy order blank, 
a and mail it to us. We’ll bill you later, if you wish. If you do your Christmas NEWSWEEK shopping 
Mar right now, we'll see to it that a specially enveloped issue of NEWSWEEK gets in the Christmas 
sans d mails, heralded by a beautifully decorated gift card from you. 
- Her Enjoy this Christmas holiday season — give NEWSWEEK! 
» con- 
novel NEWSWEEK CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 
r Hal 1—One Yr. Gift Subscription $4 3—One Yr. Gift Subscriptions $8 
or her 2—One Yr. Gift Subscriptions $6 Additional Subscriptions . $2.60 
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Perspective 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


An Idea for Crusaders 


Wiatever good resolutions may 
have been made within the loyal opposi- 
tion of 22,000,000 who supported Willkie, 
one devastating fact must be clear to every 
realist. The fine enthusiasm of the cam- 
paign will ooze away in pessimism and in- 
difference unless the responsible leaders of 
the opposition find practical things that 
their followers can do. 

The form that the opposition may take 
is still an indeterminate question. It must 
be part of a rejuvenated Republican party. 
The independents and Democrats must be 
provided for in some way. And it is im- 
portant that it give no justification to the 
charge that it is a movement shaped on 
un-American lines, that it is “Fascist” or 
what not. But primarily it must have con- 
structive things to do. It cannot and 
should not live solely on criticism of the 
Roosevelt Administration. Nor can it live 
on resolutions and public meetings. 

Some of its objectives must be achieva- 
ble in a reasonably short time. They must 
be close at hand. They must be capable of 
enlisting the continuing zeal of the thou- 
sands who centered their attack upon real 
or supposed waste, incompetence and cor- 
ruption during the last campaign. The 
fight must be a fight not only for demo- 
cratic, constitutional government but for 
efficient, economical government. 


That is why a vital concern with 
local government and its problems should 
be high upon the list of the opposition’s 
practical objectives. Here is a field ap- 
pallingly neglected by the New Deal. 
Workers will find that there is an incredi- 
ble amount to be done, for the decline of 
the fiber and quality of local government 
throughout the United States is pro- 
foundly serious. This is true not merely 
of boss-controlled big cities, but of most 
cities, villages, townships and counties. 
It is, in large part, the result of the un- 
precedented centralization of government 
that has been nibbling away at the very 
heart of our political democracy for the 
past decade. 

Of course, local government fell down 
badly in 1932 and 1933. The depression 
caught cities, towns and counties flat-foot- 
ed. In most cases they had been inordinate- 
ly extravagant. They had borrowed and 
borrowed against a dubious future. Sud- 
denly they discovered that the value of lo- 
cal properties was shrinking overnight, that 
their law enforcement was ineffective and 
in many cases corrupt, and that their pub- 
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lic works were badly conceived and in- 
competently built. In short, they were 
totally unprepared to meet the demands 
that the depression placed upon govern- 
ment. So they became mendicants at 
their state capitals and in Washington. 
Mayors of cities spent more time lobbying 
for national and state aid than they spent 
at their desks. And an increasingly pow- 
erful Federal machine began to drive polit- 
ical bargains with city after city. 

To say that this retreat of local gov- 
ernment should be stopped is not a reac- 
tionary cry. It is simply the quiet state- 
ment of immensely practical considera- 
tions. Common sense tells us that certain 
functions of government can never be ef- 
fectively performed by state and national 
government. Common sense tells us, too, 
that the exigencies of the defense program 
make acute and dangerous the atrophy of 
local government. 


Cities for instance, the prob- 
lems of a city like San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
San Luis Obispo has a population of 8,276. 
Three miles from it, and more than 25 
miles from any city as large, there will 
presently be assembled 150,000 soldiers in 
an Army camp. The problems of housing, 
policing and the like that confront the city 
are almost staggering in their complexity. 

Last week, the Municipal Finance Of- 
ficers Association held a conference at 
Cleveland. The talk of these officials sug- 
gested that the job ahead for San Luis 
Obispo is, in greater or less degree, the 
job of hundreds of other localities. Army 
cantonments, the expansion and _build- 
ing of plants, the expansion of the work- 
ing population are already creating de- 
mands for more sewers, more fire stations, 
more traffic facilities, more water and 
power, more police, more airport facil- 
ities. While this goes on, the costs of 
most materials that cities buy threaten 
to rise because of accelerated Federal pur- 
chasing, and a drift from city jobs to bet- 
ter paid private jobs is already in process. 

What could all this mean in terms of a 
job for organized political idealism? Well, 
among other things, it means that alert 
citizens in hundreds of cities should see 
that the municipal exchequer is benefited 
by the potentially improved tax revenues 
that will attend greater business activity. 

It means that appropriations for relief 
in the cities should decline. People are 
going back to work. Whether they take 
up the support of their unemployable rel- 
atives will depend in some measure on the 
watchfulness of relief agencies in cities 
that have the care of those who cannot 
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get on the WPA. And the watchfulness of 
those relief agencies will, in turn, depend 
upon the alertness of voters within the 
cities. 

Apart from these and like financial ques- 
tions are health, housing and traffic prob- 
lems. In each field the intelligent, in- 
formed and zealous citizen can be of serv- 
ice. Or he can, if he will, contribute to the 
better enforcement of laws against or- 
ganized crime, especially racketeering, re- 
alizing that despite the occasional con- 
viction of a racket king by Federal au- 
thority working through the indirect and 
unsatisfactory means of the income-tax 
law, the maintenance of order is a proper 
local function. 


So much for volunteers with rela- 
tively limited amounts of time to give. 
The opportunities for greater service are 
almost limitless. In the end, sound gov- 
ernment depends upon sound politics. 
Since that is so, the first step in the revi- 
talization of local government must be to 
drive corrupt or negligent machines and 
leaders from power. Thousands of men 
and women can do something useful if 
they actively seek office in the local elec- 
tions next year and the year after. Mem- 
bers of the loyal opposition can not only 
keep up their fighting spirit by such local 
service but can help the cause of democ- 
racy in the nation. Democracy must begin 
close to home, if it is to be democracy in 
more than name. 

The history of local government in this 
country has not been a particularly happy 
one. Some thirty years ago there was a 
renaissance of local government in this 
country. The good effects of that move- 
ment for better local government con- 
tinued on through the Coolidge era. Then 
the tide slackened. It has grown feebler 
ever since. True, there have been occa- 
sional instances of striking progress. One 
is the rehabilitation of city government in 
Kansas City after long misrule by Pender- 
gast. Another has been the excellent ad- 
ministration of Cleveland by Mayor (now 
Senator-elect) Burton. Conspicuous, too, 
is the La Guardia-Moses regime in New 
York City. But equally difficult jobs re- 
main to be done in scores upon scores of 
cities, towns and counties. They will not 
be done unless public-spirited people, pow- 
erfully sustained by local newspapers, do 
them. 

Here is a field for crusaders. Building 
good government close at home may not 
seem as exciting as trying to elect a Pres- 
ident. But it’s an indescribably instructive 
and useful process. That it is also a first- 
rate test of the crusaders’ sincerity and de- 
termination should be obvious. 
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TO THE CARIBBEAN AND SOUTH AMERICA 


@ 12 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto 
Cabello with optional 2 day 160 mile Grand Tour thru the 
Venezuelan Andes by auto to Caracas, Maracay and Valencia. 
Also 6, 12 and 19 day all expense Bermuda cruises. 

@ 24 day cruises to Ecuador and 58 day cruises to Peru and 
Chile, visiting en route Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuador. 
Cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 

SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK. NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED. 
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@ Splendid American Flag Santa ships, built especially for 
tropical cruising: every room outside with private bath; dining 
rooms on promenade decks with casement windows and roll 
back domes; outdoor tiled swimming pools. 













See your travel agent or Grace Line, 
Rockefeller Center or 10 Hanover 
Square, New York; Boston; Pittsburgh; 
Washington, D.C.; New Orleans; Chic- 
ago;San Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle. 























